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- [east of Cte “Than us you'll ne’er find better —” 


In “The Chimes of Normandyp”’ one of the scenes shows 
the annual “Biring Fair’ of the town of Corneville. 


Those of you who have enjoyed this famous light opera 
recall how the basses advanced to the footliqhts and assured 
The Mravelers the audience in stentorian tones: 


Some Miscellaneous Comments “@han us pou'll ne’er find better 


Upon School Reviews in Bt pou groom or footmen need. 

: . ‘ @e ne'er open our masters’ letters, 
Indianapolis Meeting........................ —for we don’t one of us read!’’ 
The Divisions of the I. S. T. A : : . 
a re a They were followed by the tenors who shrillp inquired: 


; ; “‘@ibo are drivers la-a-acking? 
Sree Gains Lemme Ao time to lose! 
Taxation Inequalities and Come along and choose! 
Their Results Bp the wap our whips are cra-a-acking 
Illinois Council of Bou map know we can drive well! 
Parent-Teacher Associations... @e know all about oats, 
Conference of District Four Wap, clipping, doctoring, and firing. 
School Health D ‘ie . Ge’re the sort of men for bi-i-iring! 


Lastly the lovely sopranos and contraltos had their turn 
and cooed inbitinglp: 
“Just look at that, just look at this! 
Bon't pou think we're not amiss? 
@ glance give there, a glance give bere, 
mC lat 2 —Bon't pou think us rather dear?” 
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Although we lack the dulcet assistance of the orchestra, the gap 
costumes, and the scenic effects of ‘Che Chimes of Normandp,”’ the 
adbertisers in The Illinois Teacher constitute a new “Hiring Fair,” 
that is worthy the attention of our readers. This month the following- 
named firms make announcements that are of interest and professional 


balue to pou: fii. 


THE YOUTH’s COMPANION On the left hand corner of this page 
WILLIAM H. MATHENY sess Look to the right! 
AMERICAN REVIEW SERVICE PRESS Turn the page! 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY Next page 
GINN AND COMPANY Facing first page of reading 
AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, INC Facing first page of reading 
GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY Facing first page of reading 
WORLD NEWS 21 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 21 
AMERICAN REVIEW SERVICE PRESS 22 
EDWARD J. SMITH 23 
Schools used The Youth's Com- A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 23 

seats pice Sev captomentney rene NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS 23 

Its fresh, interesting and varied contents. RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 23 
clean and pure as distilled water, renewed SPENCER LENS COMPANY 23 
each week, make it the most valuable periodi- ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 23 
PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 23 
Reduced Rates McKNIGHT AND McKNIGHT ie .. 33 
uction in the Special Low School Rates UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO “ 23 
it within reach of all. Wnrirz Topay for TEACHERS AGENCIES. a et 24 
THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 24 
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CHICAGO MORTGAGE LOAN COMPANY 24 
School Dept. I.T. AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Black Hawk Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Moline, Friday,:October 9, 1925. Speakers: 
Edward Albert Wiggan, on ‘‘ What Civilization is Doing 
for Us;’’ Dr. Stratton Brooks, President of Missouri 
University. Musie by Charles Norman Granville and 
Lorna Doone Jaxon. 

East Central Division, I. 8S. T. A., Urbana, October 
9, 1925. Speakers engaged: Ex-Supt. Finegan of Penn- 
sylvania, and Dr. Smith, Minneapolis. 

Western Division, I. S. T. A., Galesburg, October 
8 and 9, 1925. Speakers engaged: Dr. Thomas H. 
Brie Columbia University; Florence Hale, Augusta, 

ine. 

Southern Division, I. S. T. A., Olmey, October 8 
and 9, 1925. Speakers engaged: Dr. Thomas Finegan, 
Miss Florence Hale, Aaron Sapiro, and Carl Sandburg, 
the Poet. 

Illinois Valley Division of the I. S. T. A., Morris, 
Thursday and Friday, October 8 and 9, 1925. Sum- 
mary of program: Thursday after dinner speakers; 
Charles H. Kingman, ‘‘Educating the Millions;’’ Dr. 
Edwin E. Slosson. General session in evening: Presi- 
dent’s address, Mrs. Edna O. Clark; Dr. Charles W. 
Gilkey, Chicago, on ‘‘ Young America and Young In- 
dia ;’’ Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, on ‘‘ How Genius Works.’’ 
Friday A. M., Dean Gray of U. of Chicago; Commis- 
sioner John J. Tigert, on ‘‘A Comprehensive Pro- 
gram of Edueation;’’ Dr. W. A. Evans, Chicago, on 
‘‘Chieago’s Position in the Illinois River Controversy,’’ 
Friday P. M., Section meetings. Friday evening, En- 
tertainment by the Madame Alberti Pantomime Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Eastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charleston, Friday, October 9, 1925. Speakers: 
Superintendent William McAndrew, Chicago; Dr. M. V. 
O’Shea, University of Wisconsin; Dr. Louis K. An- 
spacher, New York; W. P. Dearing, President of Indiana 


State Teachers’ Association; Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, 


Chicago. 

Northwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Rockford, Friday, October 23, 1925. 
Speakers: Mable Carney, Columbia University ; John F. 
Sinelair, President of the World’s Monetary Conference ; 


W. J. Hamilton, Oak Park; and others. 
Operatic Trio for the evening meeting. 

Northeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Joliet Township High School, Friday, 
November 6, 1925. Speakers: President E. B. Bryan, 
Ohio University; Mrs. Fadra Wilson, Dean of Women, 
Millsap College, Jackson, Mississippi; Dallas Lore Sharp, 
Boston University; and Raymond Robins, America. 
Musie by Joliet talent. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Annual Meeting, 
Springfield, Illinois, December 28, 29 and 30, 1925. 

Illinois State School Board Association, Decatur, 
Thursday and Friday, October 29 and 30, 1925. 

Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, Peoria, October 2 and 3, 

1925. 


Chicago 


OUR PURPOSES 


This is the first number of Volume XIV of The Ili- 
nois Teacher, the official organ of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Since it goes to many members 
who have joined the Association in the last year, we 
deem it advisable to make a brief statement of the pur- 
poses of the magazine and of the Association. 

Article III of the Constitution of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association reads as follows: 

The purpose of this Association shall be to promote 
the welfare of the teachers of the State, to encourage 
good fellowship and unity of thought and action among 
them, and to further in every way possible the educa- 
tional interests of this commonwealth. 

We understand the functions of this publication to 


1. To advocate and give publicity to those things 
that a majority of the members of the Association believe 
will promote the welfare of the teachers of the State. 

2. To serve as a medium for the exchange of ideas 
and as a forum for the discussion of principles and 
measures, and to organize and direct those ideas and 
discussions so as to promote unity of thought and action 
among the teachers. 

3. To publish school news, short educational articles, 
findings of our research department, reports and records 
of legislative activities, reviews of current events as re- 
lated to educational affairs, extracts from other publica- 
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tions, directories of officers and committees, and any 
other matter that will in any possible way promote the 
purposes of the Association or further the educational 
interests of this commonwealth. 

4. To advocate at all times an increased member- 
ship until all the teachers in the state are enrolled in 
our Association, and for an increased loyalty to the Asso- 
ciation and activity in promoting its purposes as stated 
here. 

After ten years of hard work in an effort to edit and 
publish a magazine that would perform these functions, 
we realize that it is a difficult task. In fact it is an 
impossible undertaking without the sympathetic sup- 
port, the voluntary assistance, and the hearty coopera- 
tion of the officers and members of the State Association 
and its local Divisions. We must have this support, as- 
sistance and cooperation if the Association and its organ 
are to succeed in effecting their purposes. We must 
all work together harmoniously and unselfishly for better 
things. 

The State Teachers’ Association has played an im- 
portant part in the progress of education in Illinois dur- 
ing the last sixty years. It has a record of real 
achievement; but a strong and active organization of 
teachers is still necessary as a factor in our educational 
development, and its influence and activities must con- 
tinue indefinitely into the future. Our school system 
must make some rapid developments and readjustments 
to meet the demands of our rapidly changing social, 
economic and industrial conditions. All this will need 
our best thought and most energetic efforts. Our or- 
ganization must play its part. The call to service is loud 
and clear. Shall we answer? Will you serve? 

You can serve your organization, and through it 
yourself and the State, in the following ways: 

- 1. Keep up your membership in the Association and 
induce all other teachers to become members. 

2. If you are an officer or committeeman of the 
Association or of a Division, do your best to make the 
next meeting the best ever held and to enroll all the 
teachers of your Division. Send promptly to the Secre- 
tary of the State Association all programs, reports, and 
the membership lists fully and accurately made. 

3. Read the announcements of division meetings on 
the first page of this number, note the time and place of 
each, and the list of speakers. Turn to the division map 
and find which division contains your county. Attend 
the meeting of your division, listen attentively to the 


lectures and discussions, and express any helpful or con- 


structive ideas you may have to offer. 

4. Accept any part assigned you on the program 
or on committees and consider such assignment an oppor- 
tunity to render a service and to grow by doing your best. 

5. Study the resolutions offered, discuss them, 
amend them, or commend them, but support and defend 
them loyally after their adoption by a majority. of the 
members of the Association or by the chosen representa- 
tives of the members. We must let the general public 
_— what our principles are and why we stand for 

em. 

6. Help the editor to keep in close touch with edu- 
cational affairs by writing to him occasionally, and by 
sending him items of school news, newspaper clippings, 
circulars, bulletins, courses of study, reports or any 
printed matter concerning educational movements or 
activities. Put him on your mailing list. 

7. File all numbers of the [Uinois Teacher for future 
reference. This will help you when you are reminded 
of something you want to look up and will help us by 
saving us the time we spend in mailing back numbers 
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on request. The research articles this year are going to 
be in demand next year. 

8. Try to grow constantly in professional spirit and 
efficiency, and give to your school the best that is in you. 
Growth and service must continue to be our foundation 
principles. 

All this is submitted respectfully and sincerely by 
your obedient servant, 

THE Eprror. 


THE 54TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


It is difficult to write the history of the 54th General 
Assembly or even of its relation to educational legislation 
without ‘‘ getting into polities.’’ The political situation 
in Illinois is now so complicated and difficult that to 
some extent it affects practically all lines of legislation. 
Party alliances and loyalty seem to be weakening, party- 
factional differences and bitterness seem to be increasing, 
and various ‘‘blocs’’ of special interests are acting more 
or less independently of any political party or faction. 
The rivalry and strife among these various parties, 
factions and bloes and their leaders make organized effort 
and continuous, consistent action almost impossible. 

We shall not attempt to tell what persons, groups or 
parties are responsible for this situation. Several mem- 
bers of the General Assembly explained it to us, but 
they did not all agree. We may not know who is to 
blame, but we do know that the situation is not conducive 
of calm, deliberate and unprejudiced consideration of the 
big problems facing Illinois at this time. However, we 
shall describe a few of the general features of the situa- 
tion that made it difficult for us to achieve results with 
our legislative program. 

There is a great divergence of opinion in the state 
in regard to the needs of the schools, what they should 
cost, how they should be administered, and even what 
they are for. Practically all parties, factions, blocs, 
groups and individuals are interested in our schools, but 
not all from the same. motives or for the same purposes. 
Some powerful interests want to promote the general 
welfare, and others have selfish purposes; some see from 
the standpoint of the numerous children in school, and 
others only from the standpoint of the taxpayer; some 
believe that public schools are a necessity, and others 
believe that the high school is an expensive and un- 
necessary luxury. Therefore, many bills are introduced 
for many purposes, and almost every bill is opposed by 
several forces. For instance, the editor of- one weekly 
paper who objects to the inequalities of taxation to’sup- 
port some of our high schools, instead of attacking the 
tax system, has attacked the high school district law, 
has appealed to the prejudices and class_interests of a 
strong and respectable group of people, and has ad- 
vocated so many radical measures that he has made it 
next to impossible to make fair, safe and reasonable 
changes in the law. When he and his followers attack our 
bills and we have to defeat theirs, it is only natural for 
the legislators to become doubtful of all bills having to 
do with high school districts. Similar comparisons could - 
be made in regard to other classes of school laws. 

This year was no exception to other recent years in 
the strong opposition to increased taxation. Some of the 
causes of this opposition were the recent increases in the 
cost of education and other functions of government, the 
enormous amounts collected by the federal government 
from Illinois, the clearly apparent inequalities of taxa- 
tion, the near breakdown of our property tax system, 
and the propaganda spread by politicians and demago- 
gues playing for their own advantage. This situation 
together with the intense competition of the various de- 
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ents and functions of government for appropria- 
tions and increased rates made it difficult to even hold 
our own in the matter of school revenues. Many of the 
legislators seemed to believe that nearly every measure 
we advocated would soon create a demand for more 
school taxes. 

The representatives of some interest had evidently 
called to the attention of the legislators the recent in- 
creases in the cost of education in Illinois with the im- 
plication that these increases are unreasonable. For in- 
stance, several members mentioned the fact that the cur- 
rent expenditures for public schools in the state for the 
year ending June 30, 1912, were $27,324,901, and for 
the year ending June 30, 1924, $91,904,754, which was 
an inerease of $64,579,853, or an increase of 236 per cent 
in twelve years. Of course we can justify the increase, 
but it takes time and energy to do it. 

This is the age of the automobile. Everybody is 
traveling on wheels and wants to travel rapidly and 
smoothly. Enough smooth, solid cement roads had been 
constructed before the 54th General Assembly met to 
give everybody a taste of their benefits and luxuries and 
to compare their perfection with the mud, bumps and 
ruts of dirt roads. Therefore, there is an overwhelming 
demand from all parts of the state for hard road con- 
struction. In fact there was evidence in the legislature 
that interest in hard road construction overshadowed all 
other interests. Therefore, much of the attention and 
energy of the legislators were absorbed by bills pertain- 
ing to hard roads, and much of the state’s available 
revenue was appropriated for their construction, upkeep, 
repair, ete. For instance, the General Assembly had 
barely got organized when it passed appropriation bills 
of over $140,000,000 for hard roads. This situation 
made it difficult to get legislation or additional revenues 
for other purposes. 

Much has been said and published recently about the 
great number of laws enacted in this country. The im- 
pression is quite general that there has been too much 
legislation and that it might be well to dispense with the 
legislature for a few years. There is criticism also of 
‘*patchwork legislation,’’ whic gives the false impres- 
sion that all the problems of a great, complex, state-wide 
institution of long growth and development either need 
no solution or can be solved by one comprehensive bill 
devised by some superman or omniscient and inspired 
expert. 

Of course it is plain to see that each group or interest 
that is alarmed by the flood of legislation is thinking of 
the bills advocated by other groups and interests and 
not of its own numerous bills; and some of those decry- 
ing patchwork legislation are at the same time advocating 
legislative patches for their own particular hobbies. So 
of course the usual deluge of bills descended upon the 
legislature, which made a careful and discriminating 
consideration of all of them impossible, while at the 
same time the impression was being developed that legis- 
lation is already overdone. Your secretary was reminded 
several times that numerous school laws had been enacted 
in recent years and that we had better get adjusted to 
these laws before enacting others. 

Our readers may be interested in learning how many 
bills were introduced and passed. There were 532 senate 
bills and 683 house bills introduced, or a total of 1,215 
bills before the General Assembly for consideration. Of 
these 103 senate bills and 199 house bills passed both 
houses and went to the Governor. Of these 302 bills, 
the Governor vetoed 24, 9 senate bills and 15 house bills, 
leaving 278 that actually became laws, or about 22.8 
per cent of those introduced. Besides the bills there 
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were 21 senate joint resolutions, 50 house joint resolu- 
tions, 46 senate resolutions, and 85 house resolutions, 
making a total of 202 resolutions. These with the bills 
made a grand total of 1,417 measures before the General 
Assembly. 

An Illinois Educational Commission was created and 
provided for by the 53rd General Assembly. Its duties 
in general were to make investigations of the educational 
problems in Illinois, to ‘‘report its conclusions, findings 
and recommendations to the 54th General Assembly,’’ 
and to ‘‘suggest for the guidance and assistance of the 
General Assembly such revision of school laws as may 
be necessary, and to prepare drafts of proposed Acts 
where changes are recommended.’’ Of course the legis- 
lature could not be expected to act upon any important 
educational measures before the Commission directed by 
a preceding General Assembly to report to it made such 
report; and of course courtesy and propriety required 
that we delay any intensive campaign for school legisla- 
tion until the legislature’s own commission reported. 
But the Commission did not make its report and recom- 
mendations until the middle of the session, and its only 
important bill was not introduced until March 26 in the 
House and April 8 in the Senate. Neither the report 
nor the bill produced any noticeable results except to 
help promote the tax amendment (S. J. R. No. 4), but 
their tardiness delayed consideration of nearly all other 
school bills. 


The legislature, and especially the House, worked 
very slowly on nearly all bills except those pertaining 
to hard roads, which caused an enormous accumulation 
of bills on the calendar for the very last days of the 
session and the tabling of a large number of them upon 
adjournment. The Speaker promised and evidently in- 
tended to give a roll call on every important bill, but a 
large number of bills considered important by various 
interests died without a roll call. Among them were 
several recommended by the teachers, for instance senate 
bills 99, 144, 251, 302 and 330. The Senate worked more 
rapidly than the House and passed practically all the 
bills in which we were interested. It was exasperating 
to see several good bills die on the House calendar after 
watching and promoting them through introduction, 
committee, amendment, first, second and third readings 
in the Senate, and then through the same steps in the 
House,—except the last, which was denied them." 

But even with these difficult conditions and numerous 
obstacles to be overcome, the campaign was not a failure. 
At least three or four important objectives of the 
I. S. T. A. were attained: (1) the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the revenue article of the Constitution; (2) a 
law permitting an increase in the tax rate for unit ad- 
ministration school districts; (3) a law providing for 
interest on school fund deposits in Cook County; and 
(4) the prevention of destructive or reactionary legisla- 
tion. Our organization certainly played an -important 
part in the accomplishment of these purposes, and it is 
not pleasant to think what might have happened if the 
organized teachers had taken no part. Members of the 
General Assembly recognize the necessity of having the 
help of the Association, and your secretary has letters 
from several able and experienced members expressing 
in emphatic terms their appreciation of the action of the 
Association and of the assistance and advice given them 
by its committees and representatives. The campaign 
by the teachers was worth while, but of course it might 
have been more effective. 

Let us: now consider briefly some of the incidents, 
features and results of the campaign for some of the 
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legislation recommended by the Association and pro- 
moted by its legislative committee. 

First, and probably most important, was the amend- 
ment to the revenue article of the State Constitution. 
The amendment we concluded to support was framed by 
a special commission conceived and appointed by the 
Educational Commission and consisting of representa- 
.tives of several powerful organizations of farmers, 
bankers, manufacturers, teachers, real estate interests, 
chambers of commerce, and various other special and 
civie groups. Mr. Walter F. Dodd, a constitutional 
lawyer of recognized ability in Chicago, was chosen chair- 
man and had much to do with framing the amendment 
and promoting it through the legislature. The amend- 
ment was introduced on March 10 as Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 4. Soon thereafter it was discussed before a 
committee of the whole Senate. There it was discovered 
that its main features were that it removed the limita- 
tions on the legislature so as to permit the classification 
of property, to permit income taxes, and to permit new 
tax legislation under it by a three-fifths vote of the mem- 
bers of each house. It was discovered also that strong 
opposition was developing, which came from two sources: 
first, from the real estate interests, who feared a classifi- 
cation of real estate ; second, from Chicago, where wealth 
is concentrated and where the members of the legislature 
claim under-representation in the legislature and feared 
overtaxation in Chicago unless the vote necessary to 
enact tax legislation was made larger. This opposition 
was so persistent that finally the resolution was amended 
to provide that all real estate shall be in the same class 
and that a two-thirds vote of each house of the General 
Assembly shall be necessary to enact tax legislation under 
the provisions of the amendment. 

- The resolution in this form was finally adopted and 
submitted to the people for ratification or rejection. It 
is not just what most teachers wanted; but, if ratified, 
it will give the legislature much more freedom in tax 
legislation and enable it to work out a more scientific, 
modern and equitable tax system. 

The adoption of this resolution is considered the 
greatest achievement of the 54th General Assembly, and 
the organized teachers had much to do with its adoption. 

Senate Bill No. 399 introduced by Senator Hamilton 
on April 28 provided for increasing the tax rates by 
referendum in school districts maintaining four year 
high schools in addition to the elementary grades. This 
bill was carefully scrutinized and severely criticized, 
and it was found necessary to amend it to exclude Chi- 
eago from its provisions in order to help its chances. 
Then it had to be called back from third reading to 
second reading twice for amendment to correct errors 
that had been made in drafting it. These delays en- 
dangered the bill, but it finally passed the Senate on 
June 10 by a vote of 35 to 1. It was at once reported 
to the House and recommended by the House Committee 
on Edueation. Then it hung on the calendar until the 
very last hour of the session, when Representatives 
Harry Baxter of 34th District and Harry MeCaskrin of 
Rock Island succeeded in getting a vote on it. It passed 
the House by a vote of 90 to 0. 

The adoption of the tax amendment and the enact- 
ment of S. B. 399 seemed to require all the revenue 
energies of the legislature; at least it gave an excuse for 
not enacting remedial tax legislation. So practically 
nothing was done to bring about a more rigid and impar- 
tial enforcement of revenue laws, a revaluation of prop- 
erty, or any improvement in our system of taxation. 

No bill was introduced providing for reducing the 
rate of commission allowed to county collectors, and 
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large amounts of money levied as school taxes for school 
support will, for at least two years more, be paid into 
the county general fund and be used to pay county ex- 
penses. 

Several bills were introduced providing for the pay- 
ment of interest on public funds on deposit. Only one 
of these passed, house bill 555, which will add nearly a 
million dollars a year to the school funds of Chicago. 
This passed because the teachers of Chicago are a poli- 
tical power, because it was strongly supported also by the 
Board of Education and the Association of Commerce, 
and because the County Treasurer willingly furnished 
the data in support of the bill. 

Similar bills for down-state were vigorously opposed 
by the organization of county treasurers, which sent 
some of its members to Springfield, and more quietly by 
the township treasurers and bankers. Some of the most 
strenuous and effective opposition was by members of the 
legislature, who seemed determined to defeat all such 
bills affecting the counties outside of Cook. 

Our legislative committee did not sponsor any bill 
providing for a larger unit for school taxation and ad- 
ministration, except several bills validating community 
high school districts. Senator Hicks introduced a bill to 
consolidate all the school districts of each county now 
under boards of directors into a single district with one 
board of education and a single tax rate. As you see, 
this excluded all districts under boards of education, 
some of which have extremely high tax rates, very 
numerous children and little assessable wealth. The bill 
made no progress because it was opposed by two groups 
of people: first, many people of the country districts 
who were opposed to giving up their local self-govern- 
ment; second, by the people in many small cities and 
villages under boards of education, who believed it a 
plan to release permanently long lines of railroads and 
many factories and coal mines in the country districts 
from taxation to support schools for the numerous chil- 
dren of employees of these industries living in the cities 
and villages. 

Since the 53rd General Assembly had provided for a 
survey of the physically“and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren of the state by the Department of Public Welfare, 
we did not introduce any bill to make any special pro- 
vision for such children, but left the matter to the state 
department to which it had been assigned. The survey 
was made in only two counties, but certain definite ree- 
ommendations were made in the report made by the 
survey commission to the Governor and the General As- 
sembly. This report was not made until late in the 
session, but two bills, H. 522 and 523 by Mrs. O’Neill, 
in accordance with the recommendations of the report, 
were introduced on April 22. These bills probably 
originated in the Department of Public Welfare, but 
they did not receive any serious consideration and died 
on second reading in the House. 

We hope to publish a summary of the report of the 
survey in this or some early number of the Illinois - 
Teacher. Watch for it. 

One of the principal recommendations made by the 
I. S. T. A. each year for many years has been in favor 
of an increase in the state school fund. But when the 
General Assembly met this year, the law providing for 
the distribution of the state fund was in a very unsettled 
condition. Although a new method of distribution has 
been provided by Senate Bill No. 220 two years before, 
the fund last year was distributed according to the 
former law. The validity of the new law was being con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court, and there was no cer- 
tainty as to when a decision would be rendered. We 
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were just on the point of having a special emergency 
bill introduced, when sometime in February it became 
known that the court had found the law enacted two 
years before valid. But when the Auditor computed the 
apportionment of the $8,000,000 state school fund, it 
was found to be at least $2,000,000 too small to meet the 
requirements of the county budgets that had been made 
in accordance with the new law, and the apportionments 
had to be sealed down. 

So it seemed to us that there were good reasons for 
an inerease of at least two million dollars a year. There- 
fore, on March 31, Mr. Elbert Waller introduced a bill 
appropriating $10,000,000 a year to the state school fund, 
which was referred to the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. In about fifteen minutes thereafter, Mr. 
Thomas Curran, chairman of that committee, introduced 
a similar bill appropriating $8,000,000 to the state school 
fund, which is the same as it has been for four years. 

Your secretary approached Mr. Curran and asked 
for a hearing before his committee where arguments 
could be presented in favor of Mr. Waller’s bill for 
$10,000,000 a year. He agreed to give us a hearing, but 
no time for such purpose was ever set. About April 20, 
Mr. Curran’s own bill, H. B. No. 409, was recommended 
out of the committee, passed the House on April 30, 
passed the Senate on May 26, and was approved by the 
Governor on June 5. About April 25, your secretary 
asked Mr. Curran why there had never been a hearing 
on the Waller bill and was informed that there was no 
use of such hearing, because the Governor had said that 
no inerease could be made in the state school fund this 
year. 

In the parlance of the legislature, this was ‘‘ passing 
the buck to the Governor.’’ But, before blaming the 
Governor too severely, we ought to consider the fact 
that the new apportionment law is not yet doing what 
we thought it would do and is not distributing the state 
school fund in accordance with the principles we have 
always quoted to the Governor and the legislature in 
support of an increased state school fund. The fact is 
that we cannot make clear and convincing arguments in 
favor of inereasing this fund until the I. S. T. A. de- 
cides just what the purpose of the state school fund is, 
or what its purposes are. The Association must answer 
such questions as these: Is the purpose of the state school 
fund ‘‘stimulation,’’ or is it ‘‘equalization?’’ Is it to 
reward districts already and in themselves able to give 
the best education to their children, or is it to help 
poor districts to educate their children up to a reason- 
able minimum standard? Is it for any, for some, or 
for all these purposes, or for other purposes? How much 
state school fund is needed for each purpose decided 
upon? This is not a matter to be decided merely by 
research and statistics; it is a matter of principle and 
policy t> be decided by the Association after careful 
thought and discussion. 

Here is a hint on another phase of the problem: one 
senator became so disgusted with the reiterated question 
from different localities as to whether they get back as 
much of this fund as they pay in that he declared he 
was opposed to any state school fund. ‘‘Why,’’ he 
asked, ‘‘should we have a state school fund if every 
county and district is to get back as much at it pays in? 
Why not let each local unit raise its revenue locally and 
spend it locally and not bother the legislature to appro- 
priate state money for district schools?’’ 

In connection with this diseussion of the state school 
fund, we should remember the fact that Mr. Waller’s 
H. B. No. 533, appropriating $275,000 to aid certain 
districts in repairing and rebuilding their school houses 
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that were damaged or destroyed by the tornado of March 
18, was and was signed by the Governor. This 
— y an addition of $275,000 to the state school 
und. 

Hint, number two: the senator quoted above voted 
for H. B. 533 because there was no contention from the 
numerous districts outside of the tornado zone that they 
must get back as much of the $275,000 as they pay in. 
We were all in favor of this appropriation ‘and glad to 
send it all to a comparatively few districts. Now, since 
several other districts in the state are and have long been 
in almost as bad financial condition as the tornado- 
stricken districts were last June, what ought the state 
do about it? 

In accordance with our resolution favoring improve- 
ment in teaching efficiency, Senate Bill No. 99 was in- 
troduced by Senator John Dailey of Peoria. This was 
called the ‘‘ certification bill,’’ was prepared by our Com- 
mittee on Teacher Training working with the State Ex- 
amining Board, and in general provided for slight and 
gradual increases in the educational and training re- 
quirements for obtaining teachers’ certificates. This bill 
made very slow progress. It had very powerful opposi- 
tion, and among its opponents were some of the county 
superintendents of schools and possibly some more of 
our own number. It finally passed the Senate, went to 
the House, and was reported favorably out of the House 
Committee on Education. At this stage, Mr. Whitten- 
berg, secretary of the Examining Board, prevailed upon 
Mr. Reed Cutler, floor leader of the House to take charge 
of it; but even he could not get it past second reading, 
where it died when all second reading bills were tabled 
by the House on June 18. The principal arguments we 
heard against this bill were (1) that it would shut out 
of the teaching profession many ‘‘poor young people’’ 
who cannot afford to get the prerequisite training pre- 
seribed by the bill, and (2) that such a law would create 
such a scarcity of teachers that the law of supply and 
demand would make teachers’ salaries unreasonably 
high. Of course we answered these arguments to the 
legislators, but evidently could not convince them that 
we answered them to the ‘‘people back home.’’ 

We stood also for more liberal financial support for 
the State Normal Schools. The story of the campaign 
for increased appropriations for this purpose is too long 
to tell here. Suffice it to say that the State Budget 
recommended considerably less than was asked for by the 
normal school supporters, several bills were introduced 
for various amounts, much conferring and jockeying were 
done by the legislators, and finally Senate Bill No. 142 
as variously amended passed and appropriated more 
than the budget recommended but less than asked for 
by some of the normal schools. One item of $80,000 pro- 
viding for erecting an addition to the girls’ dormitory 
at the Illinois State Normal University was vetoed. The 
special interest of certain legislators in the normal 
schools near them, their desire to get liberal appropria- 
tions for their own particular schools, and the lack of a 
definite and permanent program by the friends of the 
normal schools outside of the legislature greatly com- 
plicated the problem. 

Senate bills 217 and 218 were introduced by Senator 
Forrester and provided for the removal of the state 
normal schools from the civil administrative code and 
placed them under an independent normal school board ; 
but these bills were opposed by certain state departments 
and by some of the legislators who believe that the Code 
should be preserved intact. These bills passed the Sen- 
ate, and one of them was recommended out of the House 
Committee on Education, but was tabled on second read- 
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ing. The other was referred to the Committee on Effici- 
ency and Economy, where it was not even considered. 
Representative Johnson’s bill No. 382, framed by the 
Educational Commission, contained these same pro- 
visions among many others, a few of which we could 
not support. This bill was tabled on second reading. 

No bills were introduced providing for auxiliary 
normal schools scattered over the state, although our 
program recommended such schools. The main reason 
for not introducing such bills was the extreme difficulty 
in getting sufficient appropriations to support the normal 
schools as they are now conducted at five points in the 
state. 

Early in the session Senator Cuthbertson introduced 
senate bill 144, providing that the terms of service of 
teachers, principals and superintendents, after two years 
of probationary service, should be for five year periods. 
The provisions of the bill applied only to employment 
in districts having boards of education. The bill was 
amended in committee to provide that the terms of service 
should be from one to three years at the discretion of 
the board. But even this extremely mild bill failed of 
enactment. It passed the Senate and went to Second 
reading in the house. All it lacked was the final vote 
on third reading. The representative having charge of 
it says that the Speaker repeatedly promised to call it 
up for a vote on third reading; but it was tabled on June 
20, when the calendar was wiped clean for final adjourn- 
ment. Possibly it was retarded some by the opposition 
of people in our own ranks; for instance, the Central 
Division, which met while the bill was before the legis- 
lature, adopted a resolution registering ‘‘its disapproval 
of the bill as it now stands.’’ 

Several bills to codify, clarify and strengthen the 
compulsory attendance laws were introduced. Those 
we concluded to support were S. B. 302 by Senator Mason 
and H. B. 490 by Representative Waller. These were 
prepared by a sub-committee of our legislative committee 
and were modified slightly after a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the Chicago Board of Education, the Edu- 
cational Commission, and the men introducing them. 
Some questions were raised in the legislature as to the 
advisability of making any change in the attendance 
laws, but there seemed to be little opposition te the bills. 
Senate bill 302 passed the Senate on June 3 and was 
reported out favorably by the House Committee on Edu- 
cation on June 10. But for some unaccountable reason 


it stopped right there, and was wiped off the calendar - 


on June 18. Mr. Waller, who had given up hope of 
getting his bill No. 490 through the House, took charge 
of S. B. 302 in the House and did his best to get it ad- 
vanced to passage, but could not get recognition to call 
it up for action. 

Senator Mason introduced another bill, S. B. 303, 
which was intended to clarify the child labor law. This 
was really a companion bill to No. 302, and went through 
the same stages. But several other bills amending the 
child labor law were introduced, which tended to com- 
plicate the issue and confuse the legislators. Besides this 
the Director of the State Department of Labor opposed 
S. B. 303 beeause (1) it did not provide any appropria- 
tion to pay for the printing of work certificates he was 
to furnish, and (2) it permitted the revocation of work 
certificates by the issuing officers instead of by the 
factory inspector, or some other subordinate in his de- 
partment. The final result was that there was no change 
made in the attendance and child labor laws. 

Our physical education bill was S. B. 251 introduced 
by Senator. Cuthbertson on March 24. This bill was 
strongly recommended by a large number of prominent 
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organizations, among them the American Legion, the 
Federation of Labor, and the American Playground 
Association. The last named sent a representative to 
help promote the bill through the legislature. There 
was some criticism because the bill provided for one more 
state employee, a supervisor of physical education in 
the office of the Superintendent of Publie Instruction, 
but there was apparently very little real opposition. The 
bill passed the Senate on April 15, and reached second 
reading in the House on June 4. Representative Snell 
had charge of it on the floor of the House and reports 
that the Speaker promised several times to recognize him 
to call it up for a vote on third reading. However, he 
was never given an opportunity to call it up, and it 
died in the final slaughter when the House adjourned. 
Two other bills supported by the I. S. T. A. were 
S. B. 330 providing for an assistant county superin- 
tendent of schools in each county at a salary of not less 
than $1,200 a year, and S. B. 340 providing for an in- 
crease of $600 a year in the salary of each county super- 
intendent. A legislative committee of county superin- 
tendents worked faithfully in support of these bills and 
we helped what we could, but we received very little 
assistance from some of the people who should have been 
most interested. Both bills passed the Senate, were 
recommended by the House Committee on Edueation, 
and went to second reading, where the enacting clause 
of No. 340 was stricken out by a rising vote upon motion 
by Mr. Roe of Vandalia, and where No. 330 expired in 
the general slaughter of second reading bills on June 18. 
One objection to the county superintendents’ bills, 
and particularly to No. 330, by a few Representatives 
was that some county superintendents spend part of their 
time working outside their own counties or at other pro- 
fessions. The discussion of this objection finally caused 
an amendment to be made to S. B. 327 providing that 
the practice of any other profession by a county super- 
intendent would be sufficient cause for his removal. Such 
a law may be proper, but we did not like the way it was 
being rushed through as an amendment to a bill to 
which it bore no relation. However, we were not in a 
position to oppose it after saying so much about the 
numerous duties, heavy responsibilities and vast amount 
of work required of the county superintendents and after 
advocating a law to make mandatory the appointment 
of an assistant at a salary the county board must allow. 
Of course there were several other bills not on our 
legislative program that we were glad to recommend; 
for instance, the bills appropriating $10,500,000 to the 
University of Illinois, numerous district, tax levy and 
bond election validations, a bill providing for an Illinois 
Educational Centennial, a bill providing that the law 
for aid to classes of crippled children be extended to 
apply to Peoria, and a bill for the retirement of Chicago 
teachers at age 70 with a bonus of $1,500 and their 
regular pension. Some of these passed and some failed. 
But not all our time could be given to constructive 
legislation. Our program recommended that we pre-_ 
serve the constructive laws enacted in the past, and many 
bills were introduced that could be variously classified 
as questionable, reactionary, dangerous and destructive. 
One of the most dangerous bills introduced was S. B. 
139, which would have made it practically impossible 
for any school district to carry a vote to issue bonds. 
This bill was pushed energetically by Senator Swift who 
introduced it and evidently had strong support from 
hidden sources. It was amended several times to re- 
move some of its most dangerous features, but finally 
passed the Senate on May 27 still dangerous to school 
bond issues. It then went to the House, where we suc- 
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ceeded in keeping it from being reported out of com- 
mittee. 

As usual the township and community high school 
districts were the subjects of destructive bills. Two or 
three bills were introduced that would have made the 
dissolution of many of these districts easy and certain 
and the territorial integrity of all of them uncertain. 
It took constant vigilance and effort to keep these bills 
from being reported out of committee, for they were 
being urged by certain powerful interests and by at 
least one weekly magazine of large circulation in Illinois. 
One of the warmest debates of the session was the argu- 
ment before the House Committee on Education for and 
against H. B. 566, introduced by Mr. G. J. Johnson of 
the 26th District. This committee referred the bill to 
a sub-committee and finally recommended that it do 
not pass, which was the end of it. 

We were willing that a reasonable bill providing for 
necessary changes in boundaries of township and com- 
munity high school districts be enacted. .In fact the 
legislative committee advised the secretary to have such 
a bill introduced and to push it to enactment. The bill 
we recommended was S. B. 215 by Senator Cuthbertson. 
Other bills that were fair and reasonable were S. B. 424 
by Senator Hicks and H. B. 662 by Mr. Flagg. However, 
the enemies of the high school districts were very -per- 
sistent_in pushing their unreasonable bills, which they 
had introduced without conferring, consulting or com- 
promising with us in any way. This caused us to use 
much of our energies in fighting such bills, and this 
fight developed a doubtful attitude on the part of the 
legislators toward all such bills and made the enactment 
of any of them impossible. 

Some bills of doubtful or questionable value were in- 
trodueed providing for state uniformity of text books, 
additions to the course of study of such things as Bible 
reading and study of the Constitution at stated periods, 
new methods of apportioning the state school fund, ete. 
But none of these required much of our time or attention 
and all of them failed to pass. 

House Bill No. 382 was the principal bill written and 
recommended by the State Educational Commission. It 
provided for a State Board of Education of seven ‘‘lay’’ 
members appointed by the Governor and given large 
powers, some of which now belong to the Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction, and for taking about $120,000 a 
year out of the state school fund for the use of this 
board in paying its employees and other expenses. At a 
meeting of the legislative committee of the I. S. T. A. 
held soon after this bill was introduced, that committee 
decided by a motion and vote to remain neutral in its 
attitude toward the bill in general; but it also decidéd 
that the committee stand for an amendment providing 
that the Superintendent of Public Instruction be made 
the executive officer of the proposed board instead of 
secretary if the bill became a law, and further that the 
committee oppose any provision taking from the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, however elected or ap- 
pointed, any of his executive authority. 

Soon thereafter, at a hearing on the bill by the com- 
mittees on education of both the House and the Senate, 
the Seeretary of the I. S. T. A. made a statement ex- 
plaining this action by the legislative committee. Nu- 
merous advocates of the enactment of the bill spoke in its 
favor; and several appeared to speak against it, among 
them the Superintendent of Public Instruction and rep- 
resentatives of the County Superintendents’ Association 
and the City Supérintendents’ Association. The bill was 
afterward amended by the House Committee and rec- 
ommended in its amended form; but it had aroused so 
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much opposition in its original form that it made no 
progress. When it was called up on second reading, the 
amendments proposed by the House Committee were 
adopted. Then Mr. Lee O’Neil Browne made a motion 
to amend it by striking out the enacting clause. Mr. 
Johnson moved to postpone further consideration, and 
that was the end of the bill. 

The Legislative Committee of the I. S. T. A. held two 
meetings at Springfield while the General Assembly was 
in session and planned ways and means of carrying on 
the campaign. The chairman, Mrs. Fannie Spaits Mer- 
win, visited Springfield several times to confer with and 
advise the workers there, and she also did much work by 
correspondence from her home office. 

Early in the year, State Superintendent F. G. Blair 
published as a state document the results of the work of 
our Research Department in investigating ‘‘ inequalities 
in Illinois,’’ and thus gave it the stamp of his approval. 
Besides this, the regular bulletins from his office fre- 
quently contained information concerning pendimg bills. 

The County Superintendents’ Association sent a legis- 
lative committee to look after Senate Bills 330 and 340 
in particular, but this committee was helpful in advising 
the General Assembly on other bills. The county super- 
intendents who came frequently were Messrs. Homer 
Hall, W. W. McCulloch, John E. Miller, August Maue 
and E. C. Pruitt ; and a few others appeared occasionally. 

Early in the session the Chicago Division, through its 
president, notified the secretary of the I. S. T. A. that 
the division would be glad to render any aid possible 
even to sending representatives if they could get leave of 
absence. The secretary at once wrote to Superintendent 
McAndrew that such assistance was needed, and the sup- 
erintendent and the board of education gave a leave of 
absence to Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, president of the 
division, Miss Nano Hickey, Chicago member of our 
Legislative Committee, and Miss Mary Abbe, one of our 
active members. These ladies came to Springfield and 
worked faithfully for the I. 8S. T. A. program until ad- 
journment. The Chicago Board of Education also sent 
Mr. C. C. Willard to represent the board in particular, 
and Miss Jane A. Neil, principal of the Spalding School, 
to look after legislation concerning crippled children and 
their education. The Chicago Principals’ Club fre- 
quently sent one or two of its members, and various other 
organizations occasionally had representatives present. 
The American Playground Association kept Mrs. Jane 
Ogle at Springfield most of the time to assist with the 
physical education bill (S. B. 251), and Miss Edith Rock- 
wood, secretary of the Illinois League of Women Voters, 
took an active interest in many educational bills. The 
State Federation of Labor had endorsed our program, 
and its representatives were sympathetic but could give 
little attention to educational bills because they had many 
other bills to support or oppose. The City Superintend- 
ents’ Association sent representatives frequently, and 
their work is always effective ; for instance, Superintend- 
ent H. B. Black of Mattoon prepared, printed and fur- 
nished to the legislators an unanswerable argument in 
support of Senate Bill 339 permitting increased tax rates 
in unit districts. Nothing was left undone at Spring- 
field. In fact, a few of the legislators seemed to believe 
that the campaign there was overdone and that what was 
needed was more interest and. activity by the rank and 
file of teachers and the general publie out over the state. 

Early in the session of the legislature, the legislative 
committee of the I. S. T. A. directed the secretary of the 
association to act as agent of the committee and to at- 
tend the session continuously and to give support to our 
recommended legislation. In accordance with this di- 
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rection, the secretary was present every day of the ses- 
sion. He kept a record of the progress of nearly 100 dif- 
ferent bills affecting schools and teachers, appeared fre- 
quently before committees to explain the meaning of 
bills or present arguments for or against them, discussed 
many bills with members of the legislature and answered 
many questions almost daily about proposed laws and 
their application and effect, and, often at the request of 
members, looked up data and wrote briefs of argument 
for them. Each week he prepared and mailed about 
1,200 bulletins to as many local workers in the various 
senatorial districts, giving digests of bills introduced, 
status of bills, and directions as to what action by local 
workers was necessary. These bulletins were usually ac- 
companied by one or two sheets of publicity matter con- 
cerning pending legislation and the needs of the schools, 
which the local workers were urged to furnish to the local 
papers. Every few days mimeographed letters of infor- 
mation or arguments concerning certain bills or the needs 
of the schools were mailed directly to the members of the 
legislature. 

In this work the secretary was given much assistance 
by our new Department of Research. Mr. L. R. Grimm, 
research worker, and his secretary, Miss Marion Brown, 
worked faithfully for long hours in looking up, tabulat- 
ing, organizing and verifying data and in printing and 
mailing bulletins, news items, statistics and arguments 
to our local workers, the press bureaus, and members of 
the legislature. Our new little office was about the 
busiest place in Springfield for the four months pre- 
ceding June 20. 

Just here it should be mentioned that there was a very 
wide difference in the use made of the information and 
directions sent to local workers. The bulletins, direc- 
tions and publicity matter went to men and women who 
were supposed to be leaders in educational affairs in their 
respective communities. Many of them made good use 
of the material sent. They kept the other teachers in 
the community informed and interested, and all of them 
together kept the general public informed, and also kept 
in touch with their legislators and advised them of what 
the community wanted and needed in the way of educa- 
tional legislation. The legislators from these communi- 
ties were usually very much interested in the schools and 
their needs in the way of legislation, were attentive to 
our arguments and responsive to our appeals. 

On the other hand there were a few so-called leaders 
who evidently threw the bulletins, ete., into their waste 
baskets as soon as received. For instance, several teach- 
ers from one of our larger cities, who were eager to help 
with some of the bills, said their superintendent never 
mentioned to them the legislative program, the legisla- 
tive campaign, or a single bill, bulletin or direction. The 
senator and at least two representatives from that sena- 
torial district were indifferent to or even critical of our 
program. It requires local organization and local effort 
to influence some of our legislators who are elected 
locally. 

It is indeed difficult this year to classify the members 
of the General Assembly as to their attitude toward our 
recommended bills, for the following reasons: (1) there 
was a uniform gradation of interest and enthusiasm for 
our bills from 100 per cent active support to active op- 
position; (2) some members enthusiastically supported 
some of our bills and as enthusiastically opposed others ; 
(3) the tabling of numerous bills by the House before 
they had any record vote. However, as usual after a 
legislative session we are publishing herewith the record 
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of the third reading vote on the more important educa- 
tional bills, which may give our readers some idea of the 
interest of each legislator in education and his attitude 


toward our program. 
R. C. Moore, Secretary. 


RECORD OF ROLL CALLS 
(Furry-FourtH GENERAL ASSEMBLY) 

After each legislator’s name are given the initial of 
his political party and the number of his senatorial dis- 
trict. ‘‘A’’ means a vote of aye; ‘‘N’’ a vote of no; 
‘*P’’ means present and not voting, and a blank means 
absence or no response of any kind. 


THE SENATE 











Unit Dist. Tax Rate 


8. 235 


Int., Cook County 
8. 399 

Physical Training 

Co, Supt’s Asst. 

8. 340 

Co, Supts’ Salary 


8. 302 


Tax Amendment 


H. 279 
Int. on Funds 


H. 555 


Int. on Funds 


8. 99 
Certification 


8. J. R. No, 4 
8. 330 


8. 251 
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Senator Clark was absent most of the session on ac- 
count of illness, and Senator Giberson was absent part of 
the time for the same reason. : : 
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62, noes 40. 


0. 533; ayes 110, noes 0. 





THE TRAVELERS 
(To Those Who Serve Humanity in the School Rooms) 


host so young and f. 


; ayes 


grim 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Continued 

Your coming waits at school-room door ; 
They come with faith, devoid of doubt, 

To take the paths you lead them o’er. 

There is no doubtful mind or heart. 
They feel a leader meets them there, 

Prepared to know and do the part. 


In that trust they bear for you, 


A pil 


No. 648; ayes 117, noes 0. 

. No. 521; ayes 98, noes 6. 
B. No. 638; ayes 109, noes 0. 
B. No. 142; ayes 111, noes 0. 


No. 399; ayes 90, noes 0. 
. No. 272 


No. 555; ayes 110, noes 0. 
.N 


No. 279; ayes 81, noes 12. 
Representative Hyatt died early in the 
resentative Mueller died before many bills reached thi 


. RB. No. 4; ayes 137, noes 2. : 


reading, and Representative Shanahan was out most of 


the time on aecount of illness. 
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I wonder, will the paths you take 
Be such as tender souls should try ; 
And will they lead to fortressed lives, 
That Wrong and Ignorance defy? 


Will each day find you well informed 
To take the best and surest way, 
And lead your charges safely past 
The snares of Doubt and dark Dismay ? 


I wonder, will your guidance bring 
The joy of worth to travelers all; 
And will they as the years pass by 
Your name in reverence recall? 
MeEno’s Dap. 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS COMMENTS UPON 
SCHOOL REVENUES IN ILLINOIS 


Because of the decrease in the purchasing power of 
the dollar, the problem of obtaining revenues for public 
enterprises seems general. ‘Five dollars are required 
today to buy the same amount of goods that could be 
purchased a few years ago for only three dollars. In 
Illinois school revenues are obtained: by means of a tax 
system which has inherent within it notorious inequities. 
How can school revenues, derived almost solely from the 
general property tax, fail to be a serious problem? Has 
not the general property tax system been generally 
labelled as ‘‘a relic of medievalism,’’ ‘‘a reproach to the 
state,’’ ‘‘a school of perjury,’’ and ‘‘a disgrace to mod- 
ern civilization ?’’ 

Despite decided increase in wealth and income in our 
state within the last decade, we find the full assessed_val- 
uations upon the assessment books making comparatively 
slight changes, and during the last four years an actual 
loss of a few hundred millions in the full assessed val- 
uation. 

Those who are respdnsible for the administration of 
our schools have endeavored to maintain some semblance 
of growth and progress in line with modern social and 
economic developments. Raising school revenues has be- 
come, therefore, a problem more or less common for us 
all. And at this time when movements are on foot to- 
ward amending our Constitution to permit reforms in our 
system of taxation, it seems incumbent upon us as teach- 
ers to give considerable thought to the sources of school 
revenues, and to see that the interests of education are 
duly considered in whatever new plans of public fiscal 
organization may be attempted. 


TaBLE I.—TuHE EDUCATIONAL TASK IN ILLINOIS 








Item 1914 1924 





1 2 3 





957 ,926 1,098 ,298 
High school enrollment 85 ,301 217,740 
Total enrollment............ 1,043 ,227 1,316,038 
1,303 2,288 
3,651 9,117 
31,805 42 ,865 
Teachers with 2 or more yrs. 
training above high school . 9,170 18,113 
No. of 4-yr. H. 8. districts. . . 484 658 
Length of school term in days 161 183 
Current expenditure per pupil 
enrolled $28.48 $60.80 145.1 
Total expenditures per pupil 
$38.61 $85.51 121.5 





|s119,568 943.00 $259 ,958 866.00 117.4 


(The above data in Column 2 and Column 3 are taken from the Annual Reports 
by Superintendent F. G. Blair.) 
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In fact, under a tolerable system of taxation, the 
growing educational task in our state would require 
some considerable thought to be given to educational 
economies. Justifiable as they are, increases in our com- 
mon school costs need to be met in a practical way. The 
very suggestion that the scope of public education be 
broadened must be accompanied by the question, where 
obtain the revenues? 

The purpose of Table I is to suggest the growth dur- 
ing the past decade of the educational task in Illinois. 
The schools, in fitting the younger generation for life in 
a growing society that becomes more complex as years go 
on, must through necessity assume the increased respon- 
sibility of providing for more children than formerly, 
must accommodate these boys and girls for a longer per- 
iod of the year, must provide that the average pupil re- 
main in school more years than was the case a decade 
ago, must offer housing conditions that meet with modern 
ideas of sanitation, must provide for more efficient teach- 
ing, and must offer an enriched curriculum of study. 
And, as we note the growing educational task that is 
suggested by items in Table I, let us make our interpre- 
tation with proper regard for the fact that upon the 
basis of commodity prices back in 1914, the dollar of 
1924 had a purchasing power of about 58 cents. 


GrowTH oF HigH SCHOOLS AND REVENUE NEEDS 


One of the chief factors, but by no means the only 
one, in causing the need of increased school revenues has 
been the rapid growth in high school enrollment; this 
growth can be seen from data in Table I. This move- 
ment seems nation-wide, and it has been most remark- 
ably rapid at the very time when school revenues have 
been difficult to obtain. Rural sections of our state have 
recently experienced a relatively more rapid movement 
along this line than our larger cities. .Most of the West- 
ern and mid-Western states are graduating yearly from 
high schools a larger percentage of the general popula- 
tion than is Illinois; for example, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Montana, Colo- 
rado, California, Oregon, Washington, and the Dakotas. 
’ The limited space of our magazine does not permit 
the publication of many tables that we have prepared 
upon this general topic. A summary such as Table II, 
however, will give a fair idea of our standing among 
the states in this matter of holding pupils until the com- 
pletion of the common-school course. In view of the fact 
that Illinois ranks relatively high among the states in 
per capita wealth, in income, and in other evidences of 
ability to support education, the data in Table II are 
not for us particularly flattering. 


TABLE II.—HieuH ScHoo, GRADUATES PER THOUSAND OF 
GENERAL POPULATION, 1922 





Graduates per 1,000 
Population 
5.16 Kansas 
3.48 Massachusetts; N. Dakota 
2.74 Illinois 
1.54 Maryland; Virginia 
0.76 South Carolina 


(The above data are computed from U. S. Estimate of Census, 1922 and U. S. 
Bur. Ed. Bul., 1924, No. 7.) 


To enable pupils to have the high school educational 
opportunities desired, and to obtain necessary revenues, 
the ‘‘dual system’’ as we know it in Illinois (the over- 
lapping of grade districts by a high school district) has 
been justified. The numerous, small, and independent 
grade school districts especially in our rural sections; 
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have been unable to handle the whole problem of com- 
mon-school education. It is our guess that the dual sys- 
tem will come in future years to be looked upon as a 
step towards a larger ‘‘unit system’’ that really can 
handle the whole job of carrying on the common schools 
of a community; and it is our further guess that these 
changes will come hand in hand with revenue reforms 
and improved transportation, and that under such con- 
ditions the cost of education will be relatively more eco- 
nomical because the education results will be better. 


THE EpucaTIoNaAL SITUATION IN ILLINOIS 


One sometimes hears from those who are ill-informed 
that school costs in Illinois are more burdensome than in 
many of the states in the union. We feel that this can 
not be true. Because of the numerous evils in our an- 
cient system of taxation, the ‘‘burden’’ of supporting 
education in this state.is of course most unequally dis- 
tributed—as is the tax load incurred to support most 
publie enterprises. If our system of taxation were mod- 
ern, and if our units of school support (the local school 
districts, almost solely) were arranged to meet modern 
conditions of society, we ought to have on every hand 
this general assurance—that, in view of ability to sup- 
port education, Illinois is putting forth only a medium 
of effort in comparison with the nation as a whole. The 
facts concerning ability and educational effort make 
such a conclusion inevitable. Table III may be looked 
upon as a digest of several factors in the educational 
system in Illinois and of a few factors that bear directly 
upon a consideration of educational interests. 
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In Table III, Column 1 names the item of informa- 
tion; Column 2 gives data for Illinois; Column 3, the 
rank of Illinois among the states of the union, and Col- 
umn 4 indicates where more complete information may 
be obtained. The ranking of the states in all cases be- 
gins with the highest figure. For many items later data 
might be cited for Illinois, but to be more truly com- 
parable figures obtainable in the same year for all states 
need to be used. One will soon conelude from this table 
that in those items of ‘‘ Educational Considerations’ 
there is little to indicate that Illinois is a ‘‘plunger’’ in 
general matters that make for educational progress— 
especially in view of our general economic ability that is 
outlined under ‘‘ Economic Considerations.’’ 

One can not fail to note that although we rank nine- 
teenth in per capita wealth, and very high in evidences 
of income, yet we rank but forty-second in per capita 
equalized assessed valuation. Former articles in this 
magazine have discussed somewhat more at length a few 
of the major evils in our revenue system. (See IIlinois 
Teacher for March, 1925, pages 107-113, and for April, 
1925, pages 131-139.) 


DatLy CURRENT EXPENDITURES 


Let us briefly consider current expenditures for each 
school day actually attended by the pupils enrolled in 
the common schools of our nation. Such data may be 
found on pages 10, 32, 34 and 35 of U. 8S. Bur. Ed. Bul., 
1924, No. 31. Table IV is a summary table arranged to 
give us an idea of the standing of our own schools in re- 
gard to these particular expenditures. 


TaBLE III.—TuHE EpvcATIONAL SITUATION IN ILLINOIS 














Item of Information 


Data for 


Rank in 
U.S. 





1 





A. Genera. Conprrions 
Density in population per sq. mile, 1923 
) Percentage of population urban (cities of above 2,500 in 1920) 
Illiterates among white natives, 10 years or older, 1920 


B. Economic ConsipeRaTIoNns 


1) Estimated per capita tangible wealth, 1922.......................... , 
2) Equalized assessed valuation per capita of population, 1922.............. 
Tangible wealth per pupil in average daily attendance, 1922........... ‘ 


Income per capita of general population, 1919 

Ave. income taxes per capita of population, 1923..................... ‘ 
Total internal revenue payments per capita, 1923 

Per capita Federal tares on amusements, 1924 

Ratio of all taxes per acre to acre value, 1921 

Per capita taxes, assessments, etc. (State, county, school, and local), 1922 
Ratio of all State and local expenditures to yearly income, 1920.......... 
Pub. school expenditure per capita general population, 1922 

Percentage of all state and local debt incurred for schools, 1920.......... 
Per capita state and local bonded indebtedness for education, 1920....... 
Per capita net debt of state, county, cities, school, and like 

Percentage of school tax revenues borne by local district, 1922........... 


C. Epucationat ConsIpERATIONS 
No. pupils enrolled in public common schools, 1922 
Percentage of school population, 5 to 17 yr. incl. in daily attendance, 1922 
Percentage of common school enrollment found in H. 8., 1922........... 
No. days schools were in session, 1922... ..... 2.26.60 cecc eee ec cues wa 
Ave. No. days attended per pupil, 1922 ......... 2... 66. c cece eee eee . 
Current expenditures per pupil enrolled, 1922 
Current expenditures per pupil in average attendance, 1922 
Total expenditures per child in A. D. A., 


: 
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Value of permanent state school funds per pupil in A. D. A., 1920........ 
Value of permanent school funds and school lands per pupil in A. D. A., 1 
Ave. valuation of school property per pupil enrolled, 1922 
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1923 Estimate of Population of U. S. 
P. 48 of 1922 U. S. Stat. Abs. 
P. 68 of 1922 Stat. Abs. of U. S. 


P. 28 of Estimated National Wealth, 1922 

P. 14 Assessed Valuation and Tax Levies, 1922 

P. 21 Estimated National Wealth, 1922; 

P. 10 Bul. 1984, No. 31, U. S. Bur. Ed. 

P. 25 Distribution of Income by States, 1919 

Computed from 1924 Report of Com'r of Internal Revenue 
Computed from 1924 Report of Com'r of Internal Revenue 
Computed from P. 78 of 1924 Report of Com'r of Int. Revenue 
‘Computed from 1922 U. S. Stat. Abs 

P. 12 of Tazes Collected in 1922 

P. 33, Vol. VI, Educational Finance Inquiry 

P. 13 of 1924, No. 88, U. S. Bur. Bd. 

P. 70 of Vol. VI, Educational Finance Inquiry 

P. 76 of Vol. VI, Educational Finance Inquiry 

Pages 10-17 of Public Debt, 1922—(U. S. Dept. Commerce) 
P. 20 of 1924, No. 31, U. S. Bur. Ed. Bul. 
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5 of 1924, No. 31, U. S. Bur. Bd. Bul. 

13 of 1924, No. 38, U. S. Bur. Ed. Bul, 

34 of Bul. 1924, No. 31, U. S. Bur. Ed. 

13 of 1924, No. 88, U. S. Bur. Ed. Bul. 

13, 1924, No. 38, U. S. Bur. Bd. Bul. 

34 of 1924, No. 31, U. S. Bur. Ed. Bul. 

34 of 1924 U. S. Bur. Ed. Bul. No. 31 

25 of 1924, No. 36, U. S. Bur. Ed. Bul. 

34 of 1924, No. 31, U. S. Bur. Ed. Bul. 
Computed from 1924, No. 27, U. S. Bur. Ed. Bul. 
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 1P. 27 of 1984, No. 31, U. S. Bur. Ed. Bul. 

Computed from P. 22 of 1982, No. 29, U. S. Bur. Ed. Bul. 
Pages 14-22 of U. S. Bur. Bd. Bul., 1922, No. 29. 

P. 16 of 1924, No. $1, U. S. Bur. Ed. Bul. 

P. 16 of 1924, No. 31, U. S. Bur. Bd. Bul. 
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TABLE IV.—CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER ScHOOL Day 
ATTENDED, 1922 








Daily Cost 
per Pupil 


$0.77 Nevada 
0.53 Idaho 
0.444 Utah 
0.343 Texas 
0.157 Georgia 


Name of State 














The daily cost of current expenditures is $.43 per 
pupil in average daily attendance in Illinois, a sum be- 
low the corresponding figure of the median of the 49 
states (District of Columbia included). On this point 
the rank of Illinois among the states is twenty-ninth. 
Map A is presented to further portray the distribution 
of the states in regard to daily cost of current expendi- 
tures per pupil. 


itures oy Pupil is 
av. Daily Attendance 


Map A.—Datty CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE 
DAILY ATTENDANCE 


Illinois, Delaware and Connecticut tie with an expenditure of 
43c; the states shown in white have a higher expenditure; and 
those in black, a lower. (Data from U. 8. Bur. Ed. Bul., 1924, 
No. $1.) 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND SCHOOL REVENUES 


The largest single item in the expenditure of school 
revenues is that of salaries of teachers. The percentage 
of total school expenditures devoted to teachers’ salaries 
in Illinois is relatively low in comparison with the cor- 
responding percentage of the nation as a whole. The 
salaries of teachers in Illinois are generally known to 
be too low in comparison with wages in other professions 
and industries, too low in comparison with the cost of 
living, too low in view of the standards of preparation 
expected of teachers, and too low in comparison with the 
salaries paid throughout the United States. 

The results of a comprehensive study of public 
school salaries in 1924-1925 are published in Volume III, 
No. 1 and 2 of the Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association. In Table V we are summarizing 
some of these results that are of peculiar interest to the 
teachers of our own state. 


TABLE V.—MEDIAN SALARIES OF TEACHERS OF ILLINOIS 
AND IN UNITED STATES 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 








Median Salary Median Salary 


Elementary Teachers in in Illinois in U. 8. 





$741.00 . 
Cities with population of 2,500 to 5,000... . 1,100.00 1,129. 
Cities with population of 5,000 to 10,000... 1,064.00 1 

Cities with population of 10,000 to 30,000 . . 1,193.00 1 
Cities with population of 30,000 to 100,000 . 1,442.00 1 


(Data summarised from N. E. A. Res. Bul. Volume III, No. 1 and 2.) 
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Bringing the salaries of teachers in Illinois up to the 
level that they should be seems dependent upon the solu- 
tion of the general revenue problem, at least to a con- 
siderable degree. To promote the welfare of the child 
by giving him more capable and more efficient instruc- 
tion should be the primary aim in our consideration of 
school revenues. Not for the teacher’s sake, but pri- 
marily for the sake of the child, should we make our 
system of school revenues, ‘‘ fair, efficient and equitable.’’ 


LUXURIES AND EDUCATION 


Statements issued by the Treasury Department of 
the U. S. show that in 1920 the U. S. spent $17,361,- 
000,000 for luxuries. The following year of 1921 was a 
year of considerable economic depression, and the bill 
for luxuries amounted to hardly $14,000,000,000. Re- 
liable estimates of our national income for these years 
are about four times as high as the estimated expendi- 
tures for luxuries; in other wOrds, it seems that one- 
fourth of our annual national income is spent upon lux- 
uries and semi-luxuries. Since the per capita income of 
Illinois, according to numerous evidences of income, 
seems to be higher than the per capita average of the 
nation, it is probably true that we in Illinois surpass the 
national average expenditure for luxuries. The National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., estimates in Taz 
Burdens and Public Expenditures that our national in- 
come in 1923 was $67,000,000,000. Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, 
head of the Retail Research Association, has estimated 
the income of the U. S. at $68,000,000,000, in 1924. 
These estimates are higher than estimates for the year 
of 1919. It would seem to be a conservative estimate 
when we say that the annual income of Illinois is above 
$5,000,000,000, and that more than one and a quarter 
billion dollars are spent yearly by the people of our state 
for luxuries. 

Are we spending too much for education when about 
2 per cent of our annual income goes to the public com- 
mon schools and over 25 per cent of such income goes 
for luxuries? Is there any just cause for complaint 
against educational expenditures so long as we spend 
twice as much for tobacco; three times as much for joy- 
riding, races, and pleasure resorts; and as much for soft 
drinks, cosmetics, and perfumeries as we spend for 
schools ? 


Pusuic Dest In ILLINOIS 


A recent publication, Public Debt, 1922, issued by 
the U. S. Dept. of Commerce shows the per capita net 
debt of state, counties, incorporated places, schools and 
all other civil divisions. For that year such per capita 
net debt in Illinois was $54.66, a sum that could be paid 
with less than one-third of our per capita bill for lux- 
uries. The average per capita net debt in Illinois has 
undoubtedly increased sincé 1922; so, too, has the per 
capita income. Table VI shows the position of our state 
in this matter of per capita net debt. It is likely, of 
course, that the figures of other states have changed also 


since 1922; the 1922 figures will show the general condi- 


tions-that prevail. 


TaBLE VI.—Per Capita Net Dest oF Strate, COUNTIES, 
CITIES, AND THE LIKE, 1922 
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Per Caprra INCOME AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENDITURES 


Are the educational expenditures for each pupil in 
average daily attendance commensurate with fhe average 
per capita income in our state? Does there seem to be a 
tendeney for many of the leading states of the nation to 
devote a larger proportion of their annual income to ex- 
penditures for the common schools? Is there a tend- 
ency for states with highest per capita incomes to have 
the highest expenditures for the common schools? 

According to Distribution of Income by States, issued 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research, Illinois 
ranks ninth among the states when annual income is 
computed upon a per capita basis. In Table VII we 
have listed in order of per capita income the seventeen 
states ranking highest upon this point. The group of 
eight states ranking on either side of Illinois is shown. 
Opposite the names of the states in Column 2 are listed 
the total expenditures per pupil in average daily at- 
tendanee in 1922. 


TABLE VII.—PerR Capita INCOME AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENDITURES 








Total Expenditures 


Name of State Per Pupilin A. D. A 





District of Columbia... . : kaa vas Se $98 22 
ee ’ 120.77 
. jick-antlet 143.49 
California. . ‘ oie ' peconte 158.45 
Delaware... . : : - ; ee 82.55 
Wyoming. .... : Sit : cad 135.42 
Massachusetts. . =# , 99.08 
Washington. ... - , - - , 124.49 
Illinois... . . . : : . 97.41 
New Jersey........ . irene 123.13 
Rhode Island... . J ; ~ 83.98 
Connecticut 2p oa ah oiies thcetl wie ae 91.10 
95.03 
113.48 
128.23 
117.00 
121.12 





Ave. of States ranking 1- 8 in income as -* 120.31 
Ave. of States ranking 10-17 in income. , 109.13 
Ait, Ein ds 6 vs Kha ads dsbiin dose 113.70 








(The data in Col. 2 are from P. 24 of U. S. Bur. Ed. Bul. 1924, No. 36.) 
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The eight states ranking above Illinois in per capita 
income have an average total expenditure per pupil in 
A. D. A. of $120.31; the eight states ranking next in 
order below Illinois have a corresponding expenditure of 
$109.13; the average of the seventeen states is $113.70; 
and the corresponding figure for Illinois is $97.41. It 
ean be seen that the group of states with the higher per 
capita income does have the higher educational expendi- 
tures. The rank of Illinois in income might well justify, 
according to such standards, a higher expenditure per 
pupil in the common schools. 


ComMMON ScHOOL EXPENDITURES AND WEALTH 


The annual common school expenditures in Illinois 
are equivalent to a smaller percentage of her estimated 
tangible wealth than is the case for the entire United 
States. In former years this condition did not prevail ; 
the change has probably been due for the most part to 
the rapid educational developments especially in the 
western and southern parts of our country. From 1900 
to 1922 the common school expenditures in Illinois in- 
creased 460 per cent while those for continental United 
States increased 635 per cent. Table VIII, at any rate, 
shows that today Illinois is spending upon her common 
schools each year the equivalent of .448 per cent of her 
estimated tangible wealth to the corresponding equiva- 
lent of .493 per cent in the case of the United States. 


Our Asiiry To Support Goop ScHOOLs 

In brief, the general ability of Illinois to support good 
schools need not be questioned. Figure I portrays in 
graphie form some evidences of this ability. Table IX 
and Figure I should be interpreted together; the table 
contains additional data for warranting the statement 
that in comparison with other states Illinois should 
assume a vigorous leadership along educational lines. 

In 1921 the people of Illinois paid 9.14 per cent of 
the Federal income taxes; in 1922 they paid 8.41 per 
cent; 9.66 per cent in 1923; 8.75 per cent in 1924; 9.05 
per cent in 1925; and an average of 9.02 per cent during 
the five years mentioned. The personal net income in 
our state forms over four-fifths of the combined personal 
and corporation net income. 

Table IX indicates that Illinois paid 9.18 per cent of 
the 1924 national tax on local amusements. In 1922 the 


TaBLeE VIII.—WEALTH AND ComMMON ScHooL EXPENDITURES 








Estimated Tangibl Cc 





Wealth of 


School Wealth 
Expenditures in 


Per Cent 


for Schools 
in Illinois 





Ilinois* Tlinoi 
2 





$22 232, 
6,976, 
3,21 








$1 ,580 ,671 ,276(a) 
214 ,964 ,618(b) 
78 ,094 ,687(b) 

















* From Estimated National Wealth, 1922, by U. 8. “9 Commerce. 
(a) From P. 24 of Bul. 1924, No. 36, of U. S. Bur. of Ed. 

Col. 3 is from Annual School Reports of Tinos. 

(b) From P. 5 of Bulletin, 1922, No. 29, of U. S. Bur. of Ed. 


TaBLe IX.—I.uinois’ Asrmiry To Support SCHOOLS 











United States 





5 





Estimates of Population, 1922 
Bul. 1924, No. 36, U. S. Bur. Bd. 
Bul. 1924, No. 31, U. S. Bur. Bd. 
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| Estimated National Wealth, 1922 
Distribution of Income by States 
| Statements of U. S. Internal Reo. Dept. 
1924 Rept. Com'r Internal Revenue. 
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1-U.S,Population 





6.14% 





2-Cost of U.S. 
Common Schools 
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7 49% 


6.93% 


6-U,S. Income Tax- | 
es Paid 


9.02% 


7-U,.8,Local 
Amusement Tax 


9.18% 








Fig. I.—ILuINois’ Part IN THE NATION 


corresponding percentage was even higher, being 9.34 
per cent. This tax upon amusements refers to fees paid 
for admissions to theaters, roof gardens, cabarets, and the 
like, and to dues paid to social, athletic, or sporting clubs 
which charge an annual membership fee in excess of 
$10.00. The rates of taxation are such as to indicate 
that the total sum spent for amusements in this state 
exceeds yearly the current expenditures for the grade 
schools. Among the states we rank fourth in per capita 
tax for local amusements. Table X gives a general idea 
of the range in this average per capita amusement tax 
among the states. Here is one point where Illinois ranks 
high, much higher in fact than upon most matters per- 
taining to education. It will be seen from Table X that 
the average amusement tax of 62c in the median of the 
states is only about half of the per capita tax of $1.21 
paid in Illinois. 


TABLE X.—PER CAPITA AMUSEMENT TAX Par IN 1924 











Cases Cited | Per Capita Tax | Name of State 
Highest Case... en ee Fe ae $1.96 California 
ee BE is 0.00 0's 6500800 <0 Se ee 85 Wyoming 
RE a es eS ee et oe .62 Hypothetical 
Thirty-seventh Rank....................... 36 Kentucky 
SO ee ee ee se balen ll Mississippi 





ScHooL TAXES AND INTERNAL REVENUE PAYMENTS 


In 1922 public school expenditures per capita of gen- 
eral population in Illinois amounted to $15.40; this re- 
fers to all expenditures from whatever source derived. 
In 1923 Illinois paid in internal revenues upon a per 
capita basis $24.41 in income taxes and $32.22 in total 
internal revenue taxation. New York, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island were the only three states which sur- 
passed Illinois in the amount of per capita income taxes 
paid. Figure II shows in graphic form an illustration of 
the fact that during the last few years the internal rev- 
enues paid in Illinois have been more than twice the 
total amount collected in taxes in all school districts. 





(Based on Table IX) 





Internal Revenue Taxes 








$ 215,959,931-07 





District School Taxes 





$ 99,529 ,438.94 











Fic. I1.—Some Taxes ILuLinois Par In 1923 


Table XI shows the average per capita income tax 
payment for a few of the states in the year of 1923. The 
data there given are based upon computations made from 
page 95 of the 1923 Report of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, and from United States Census Esti- 
mates of the same year. The table shows that the pay- 
ment in the median state was $7.61 per eapita, a sum that 
is less than one-third of the average per capita payment 
of $24.41 in Illinois. For total internal revenues in 1923 
the median state showed a per capita payment of $12.24, 
a sum a little above one-third the corresponding figure 
of $32.22 for our state. 


TaBLE XI.—AVERAGE Per Capita INCOME Tax 
PAYMENTS, 1923 














Income Tax 
Cases Cited Payment Name of State 
Highest Case. ... ee a a rey $42.65 New York 
Rc verevancim sd chovsataalinadina thas 14.94 Delaware 
Median....... aes 2 seem nay ak ak meee 7.61 Washington 
Thirty-sixth Rank Se Res! LS 4.87 Tennessee 
ON EEE Oe Pe 1.33 North Dakota 








Sources or Common ScHoot DoLLaR 
In 1924 the school districts in Illinois had total re- 
ceipts of $124,189,594.07. Of this amount $99,451,323.03 
came from taxation in local districts ; that is, from grade, 
high school, and non-high school districts. The school 
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township trustees distributed $8,865,034.26 which had its 
origin mostly from the state school fund; from miscel- 
laneous sources came $7,443,057.97 ;. through the sale of 
school bonds, $6,335,814.91; by sale or rent of school 
property, $869,306.03 ; by tuition payments, from pupils, 
$556,101.31; through reimbursements from the State 
Board of Vocational Edueation, $485,185.25; and from 
insurance adjustn «"'s, $183,771.31. 

The item of in 1c from miscellaneous sources seems 
somewhat large; _ ‘he exact source of every item above 
$10.00 in amount __ -pecified in the reports of the school 
treasurers. These urces are indeed numerous, includ- 
ing income from ook funds, donations, sale of man- 
ual training pro s, proeeeds from school sociables, 
and hundreds of « rr receipts. 


TaBLE XII.—TueE Sources oF THE COMMON SCHOOL 
DOLLAR IN ILLINOIS, 1924 





Per Cent 
of Total 





Source Amount 








1 2 3 





$99 ,451 ,323 .03 
8 ,865 ,034 . 26 
7 ,443 ,057 .97 
6,335 814.91 

869 ,306 .03 
556,101.31 
485,185.25 
183 ,771.31 


Local district taxation. 

Distribution of trustees 

Miscellaneous sources 

Sale of school bonds 

Sale or rent of school property. . . . 
Tuition paid by pupils................. 
Vocational education reimbursements 
Insurance adjustments 











$124 , 189 594.07 
(From page 4 of 1924 Annuul Report of Supt. F. G. Blair.) 





The item of $8,865,034.26, distributed by the school 
trustees, consisted mostly, but not entirely, of the state 
school fund distributed through the offices of the county 
superintendents. In 1924 the one hundred two county 
superintendents received from the state school tax 
$7,485,386.21; also, $56,756.14 from interest on the per- 
manent state school funds; $51,556.49 from fines and 
forfeitures; and $665.27 from other sources. To the 
school treasurers the county superintendents distributed 
$7,584,663.82. 

The school treasurers received this sum last men- 
tioned and in addition the following from the township 
fund: $1,147,152.85 from rents ($1,111,809.93 of the 
same in Cook County); $240,510.16 from interest on 
loans; $97,516.60 from interest on bonds; $45,034.95 
through interest on bank deposits; and $26,088.15 from 
other sources. Detailed information concerning bal- 
ances, receipts, and expenditures may be found in the 
1924 Annual Report of Superintendent F. G. Blair. 

Table XII shows the percentages of the total district 
receipts raised from the various sources named above. 
To the sum raised by local taxation we may add the re- 
ceipts from the state school tax, and thus say that about 
86¢ of the 1924 school dollar came by general property 
taxation. Figure III is drawn in accordance with the 
pereentages stated in Table XII. 

One of the most striking facts shown in Figure III 
is the large burden thrown upon our small local taxing 
units. This custom of raising school revenues locally for 
the most part results in numerous evils. Wealth be- 
comes concentrated in some districts where there are few 
children to be educated; in districts containing many 
children there may be little taxable wealth. Certain 
forms of wealth, such as factories, shops, and mines, 
seem in some instances to be located purposely in dis- 
triets where tax rates will be low. Wealth in one dis- 
trict in Illinois may ‘‘sneak by’’ with even less than a 
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25e¢ tax rate for grade school purposes, and other wealth 
a short distance away may have a tax rate of $4.00 for 
grade school purposes, the difference being due to the 
fact that the forms of wealth are separated by the bound- 
ary line of two school districts. This spirit of localism 
in school matters seems to have us somewhat fossilized. 
Even school people when discussing a larger state school 
fund, or the method of making its distribution, are 
sometimes heard to ask, ‘‘ Will my own local district get 
back as much as it pays in?’’ We, too, believe in suffi- 
cient local control to arouse warm local interest in school 


Local 
District 


Taxation 


Fig. III.—Sources or THE Common ScHooL DOLLAR IN 
ILLINOIS, 1924 


(The portion marked X amounted to 1.686 per cent of the 
dollar, and was received from: sale or rent of school property; 
tuition paid by pupils; vocational education reimbursements; and 
insurance adjustments. See Table XII.) 


matters and to guarantee a due regard for economical 
expenditures; but we, also, believe in a unit large 
enough to guarantee reasonable educational opportuni- 
ties to all children and to bring something more of eco- 
nomic justice in the unequal tax burdens borne by 
wealth in the support of education. These traditions of 
localism in raising school revenues and of obtaining 
school taxes through general property taxation are two 


Map 5 


apeianmiiarmiiae: 


Tax Revenues Coming from 
Other Than Local District 


Map. B.—PERcENTAGE OF ScHOOL Tax RevenvES ComiIne From 
Orner THAN LocaL District, 1922 


In Illinois 92 per cent of school taxes raised for the common 
schools were raised by local districts; 8 per cent by the state. On 
this map the states shown in white raised a higher percentage of 
school taxes from units other than the local districts than did 
Illinois; those in black ranked below Illinois on this point. (Data 
from U. 8. Bur. Ed. Bul., 1924, No. 31.) 
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questions that demand considerable attention as we seek 
to improve school revenue conditions in Illinois. We shall 
diseuss these questions somewhat more at length im a 
later section. 

For the present let us point out that most of the 
states of the Union do not throw as large a percentage 
of the school taxes upon small local units as we do in 
Illinois. Map B is based upon data found on page 20 of 
U. 8. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924, No. 31. In the 
southern and in many of the western states county taxa- 
tion is of considerable importance in school support. In 
making interpretations of Map B we must remember 
that the local district does not mean the same in all 
states. Rhode Island and Connecticut receive a rela- 
tively small percentage of their school taxes and appro- 
priations from county and state, yet we must remember 
that in these two states the township is looked upon as 
the unit both of school administration and of school 
supervision. In Iowa local districts tend to average 
somewhat larger than in Illinois. 


Wuere Our Scuoot DoLLaR GOES 


The total expenditures of our school districts for 1924 
were $117,294,424.59. As the expenditures are less than 
the total receipts pointed out in preceding paragraphs, 
it will be seen that in general the finances of our dis- 
tricts improved slightly during 1924. Of the total ex- 
penditures, $3,008,178.01 were spent for general con- 
trol; $68,110,779.42 for instruction; $11,376,304.31 for 
operating the school plant; $5,334,742.37 for mainte- 
nance; for capital outlay, $20,630,749.93; and for debt 
service, $4,758,920.21. 


TaBLE XIII.—WuHERE THE COMMON ScHOOL DOLLAR OF 
. ILLINOIS WENT IN 1924 
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Operating school plant 
Maintenance of plant... . 
Auxiliary activities 
Capital outlay 











$117 ,294 424.59 
(From page 4 of 1924 Annual Report of Supt. F. G. Blair.) 





It will be seen that by far the largest single item of 
expenditures was that of instruction; 58.06 per cent of 
the total amount spent went for this purpose. As we 
have pointed out before that the salaries of teachers in 
Illinois fall below the national average, it might be pre- 
sumed that the payment of teachers’ salaries requires in 
most states a relatively larger share of total expendi- 
tures than it does in Illinois. In 1922 Illinois ranked 
thirty-third among the states in the percentage of total 
expenditures (excluding payment of bonds) devoted to 
teachers’ salaries. 

Figure IV is based upon percentages given in Column 
3 of Table XIII. Information concerning detailed ex- 
penditures may be found in the 1924 Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


ScHoot REVENUES AND STATE REVENUES 


Page 11 of the 1925 State Budget shows that the ac- 
tual cash receipts of the State Treasury for the two 
years beginning. July 1, 1922 and ending June 30, 1924, 
totaled $193,988,817. 


[ September 


The general property state tax paid in the spring of 
1923 was the income of a 45¢ tax rate on each one hun- 
dred dollars of total equalized assessments of $4,000,- 
497,373. The general property tax charged for pay- 
ment in 1924 was raised by a 50¢ tax rate on each one 
hundred dollars of an equalized assessed valuation of 
$4,090,509,594. The general property tax yields, there- 
fore, in 1923 and in 1924 would be, respectively, $18,002,- 
238.18 and $20,452,547.97, or a total for the two years 
of $38,454,786.15. Hence, we see that the general prop- 


for 


Instruction 


Fie. IV.—How THE 1924 Common ScHoot DoLuar In ILLINOIS 
Was SPENT 
(See Table XIII) 


erty tax, if it were all collected, would have brought in 
19.83 per cent of the actual cash receipts of the State 
Treasury from July 1, 1922 to June 30, 1924. 

Page 20 of the Auditor’s Report for 1924 states that 
the expenses of the state government from July 1, 1924 
to June 30, 1925, are estimated at $128,220,047.86. The 
state general property tax levied to be paid in the spring 
of 1925 was $26,532,207.68, or the sum that would be 
raised by a 65e rate on each one hundred dollars of the 
equalized assessed valuation of $4,081,878,.149. The gen- 
eral property tax levied, therefore, would be but 20.69 
per cent of the estimated expenses of the state govern- 
ment for the year. 

Of the total common school revenues in 1924, $106,- 
936,709.24 came from general property taxation by local 
school districts and by the state school fund tax. This 
amount raised through property taxation was, therefore, 
86.10 per cent of the total common school receipts. 

Figure V helps to point out that whereas the state 
government has come to derive only one-fifth of the rev- 


Common School 


20. 
State 





Fig. V.—PERCENTAGE OF COMMON SCHOOL AND OF STATE REVENUES 
RAISED BY GENERAL PROPERTY TAX 
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enues from general property taxation, yet six-sevenths of 
the common school revenues are still so derived. 


GENERAL REVENUES, AGAIN 


We have often before referred to several of the de- 
plorable conditions under the general revenue system of 
Illinois. Sinee, however, the general fiseal organization 
is a matter of major concern to the schools, we submit a 
few more figures upon the subject. 

Table XIV lists data concerning the full assessed val- 
uations and of the estimated taxable tangible wealth for 
1900, 1912, and 1922. 


TABLE XIV.—ASSESSED VALUATION AND TAXABLE WEALTH 




















IN ILLINOIS 
: Full Assessed Taxable Tangible 
Year Valuation Wealth 
1 2 3 
BOOB. a.nkkitac 0to.entel atanatenates $4 ,048 ,667 ,025 $6,719 ,615 ,000 
1928. scenes sect csvcecs conduane 7 ,031 ,019 ,696 14,612,181 ,000 
8 ,000 ,994 ,746 21,190 ,949 ,000 





(Column 2 is taken from 1922 Report of IUinois Tax Commission.) 
(Column 3 is from Estimated National Wealth, 1922, by U. 8. Department of 
Commerce.) 


In 1922 the taxable tangible wealth was more than 
three times what it was in 1900; yet during the same 
period the full assessed valuation hardly doubled. From 
1912 to 1922 the full assessment figures increased 13.8 
per cent; the corresponding percentage of increase for 
wealth was 45 per cent. Let us remember that these fig- 
ures are for taxable tangible wealth only. We wonder 
what the conditions were for intangible forms of wealth. 
Upon this point we can obtain little data it seems. The 
following statements, however, will prove interesting. 

From 1912 to 1922 the individual deposits in the 
banks of Illinois grew a little over one billion dollars to 
2.4 billion dollars, or there was an increase of 1.4 billion 
dollars according to the official reports of the U. S. 
Comptroller of the Currency. The reports of the State 
Board of Equalization and of the State Tax Commission 
show that the full assessment of individual deposists in- 
creased—how much? The increase happened to be a 
negative one, or a decrease of nearly four million dollars. 
We hope that this is a poor illustration of the efficiency 
of assessing most of the intangibles in Illinois !—Depart- 
ment of Research and Statistics, I. 8. T. A. 


INDIANAPOLIS MEETING 


From three points: attendance, interest and results 
obtained, the midsummer meeting of the N. E. A. is con- 
ceded to be one of the best that has been held in recent 
years. 

While scenic beauty and historic background add to 
the interest of a place, and is many times the cause of a 
large attendance at a convention, it has been proved be- 
yond a doubt that interest in educational affairs was the 
greatest factor that brought the 12,000 N. E. A. mem- 
bers together at Indianapolis. 

The speakers having been chosen from various parts 
of the country gave opportunity for a wide exchange of 
ideas. For the first time officers for the ensuing year 
were nominated from the floor by members of the dele- 
gate body. The Illinois delégates were uninstructed ; 
each being free to vote according to his own dictates. 
Miss Mary McSkimmon of Massachusetts, was the choice 
of the convention for 1925-26 president. 

In the directors meeting held at the close of the ses- 
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sion, a large majority vote chose Philadelphia to be the 
next meeting place of the N. E. A. 
Saran A. THomas, 
IUinois Director, NEA. 


THE DIVISIONS OF THE L. §. T. A. 


The boundaries of the fourteen divisions of the State 
Teachers’ Association and the counties in each division 
are shown in the map below. This map is drawn in ac- 
cordance with the action of the Representative Assembly 
made up of delegates from all the divisions, and is pub- 
lished for the guidance of division officers in planning 
their meetings and for the information of teachers as to 
where to enroll as members and attend meetings. 
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EDUCATIONAL BILLS 


The bills affecting schools and education enacted by 
the Fifty-fourth General Assembly are as follows: 

H. B. 58 (McCluggage): Provides that Peoria shall come 
under the law providing state aid for classes of crippled children. 

H. B. 66 (Springer), and 8S. Bills 54 and 55 ( p), and 
157 (Meents): Making the biennial appropriations to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. About $10,500,000 

H. B. 267 (Adcock) : Provides for higher education for blind 
er and poy mm $12,000 to help pay their expenses. 

H. B ig wet Appropriates $16,223,000 to the State 
School Fund. is the distributive fund of $8,000,000 a year, 
which is the same as it has been for four years. 
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H. B, 453 (Curran): Biennial appropriation to the office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

H. B. 475 (O’Neill): Gives county superintendents of schools 
power to change boundaries of community consolidated districts 
under certain conditions. 

H. B. 509 (Castle): Validates certain community high school 
districts. 

H. B. 533 (Waller): Appropriates $275,000 to repair or re- 
build school houses damaged Gr destroyed by tornado in southern 
Illinois. 

H. B. 555 (Miller): Provides that interest on school funds 
in the hands of the county treasurer of Cook County be collected 
and turned into the school funds that earned it. 

H. B. 619 (Hunter): Validates certain non-high school dis- 
trict tax levies. 

H. B. 625 (Teel): Validates certain community high school 
districts. 

H. B. 628 (La Porte): Permits certain education associations 
incorporated under special acts to amend their charters se as to 
extend their corporate powers. 

H. B. 635 (Little): Provides that trustees of schools may 
sell at public auction property acquired under mortgage fore- 
closure. 

H. B. 636 (Curran): Provides for a commission to study the 
problem of crippled children, and makes an appropriation therefor. 

HL B. 638 (Miller): Extends the time for Chicago teachers to 
come under their pension law. 

H. B. 676 (Curran): Omnibus bill; contains items for vo- 
cational education, for vocational rehabilitation, for schools for 
erippled children, and for publishing a digest of the school laws. 

8S. B. 142 (Hamilton): Makes the biennial appropriation to 
the State Normal Schools. 

8S. B. 275 (Cuthbertson): Provides that the funds of invalid 
community high school districts be turned over to new districts of 
the same kind under certain conditions. 

8. B. 327 (Cuthbertson): Amends the Act in relation to Uni- 
versity of Illinois scholarships, and provides that no county super- 
— ent of schools shall practice any other profession while in 
office. 

8. B. 382 (McNay): Provides that school boards may use 
school funds to build walks and bridges approaching school 
grounds up to a maximum cost of $1,000. 

8. B. 399 (Hamilton): Permits an increase in school tax 
rates up to $6.75 by a vete of the people in unit administration 
districts. 

8. B. 437 (Cuthbertson): Provides for the joint use of 
school property by agreement of the school boards interested. 

8. B. 438 (Cuthbertson): Validates certain elections to issue 
bonds. Affects the Alton consolidated district. 

8S. B. 498 (Brown): Permits County Commissioners or Super- 
visors to appropriate $600 to support a boy in an approved mili- 
tary school in Illinois. 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 4 (Lantz): Provides that an 
amendment to Article IX, the revenue article, of the Constitution 
be submitted to the people for ratification in November, 1926. 


Some of the bills introduced in the Fifty-fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly that failed to pass are given below. Some 
of these were good, constructive bills, in harmony with 
our program, and some were dangerous or harmful bills 
and were defeated partly on account of our opposition. 

H. B. 9 (Clark): Created an Illinois Industrial Correspond- 
ence Course Commission to study and propose a plan for the State 
to conduct correspondence courses, and appropriated $20,000 to 
pay expenses. 

H. B. 15 (Hoff): Created an Illinois Text Book Commission, 
and provided for state uniformity of school text books. 

H. B. 112 (Waller): Provided for a Centennial History of 
Education in Illinois to be prepared by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Illinois Historical Society, and made 
an appropriation of $20,000 to pay for printing and distributing 
to the schools. 

H. B. 124 (LaPorte): Provided for submitting the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment to a referendum of the people for rati- 
fication. ‘ 

H. B. 146 (Whiteley): Reduced the vote necessary to dis- 
continue township and community high school districts with an 
attendance of less than 75 pupils to 60 per cent instead of 66% 


cent. 

H. B. 149 (Fahy): Provided for printing, publication an 
distribution of school text books by the state under the adminis- 
tration of a text book commission, and appropriated $100,000 to 
carry out the purposes of the Act. 

H. B. 154 (Church), and 8. B. 129 (Barbour): Provided 
that the Constitutions of the State and Nation and ican in- 
stitutions and ideals be taught in all publie schools and colleges. 
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H. B. 272 (Flagg), H. B. 279 (Martens), 8. B. os ioe 
and 8. B. 421 (Mason): Provided that interest on pu funds 
held on deposit Ho ey into those funds. 

H. B. 260 (Miller): Provided that children in kin 
junior high schools and high schools be counted in making the 
apportionment of the state school fund under the new budget law. 

H. B. 325 (Weiss): Provided for annexing non-high school 
territory to community high school district by vote of the people 
in such territory and in the high school district. 

H. B. 382 (Johnson): Provided for a State Board of Edu- 
cation with powers to be appointed by the Governor, and pro- 
vided that about $120,000 a year be taken from the state school 
fund to pay ineurred by the board and its employees. 

H. B. 403 (Waller): Appropriated $10,000,000 a year to the 
state school fund. 

H. B. 422 (Rew): Provided that school books be furnished 
free to any child whose family or guardian has an income of less 
than $200 a month. 

H. B. 450 (Johnson): Provided that 5 per cent of the cost 
of school buildings and equipment be counted each year in com- 
puting the cost of tuition to pupils from non-high school districts. 

H. B. 461 (Johnson): Validating certain changes in district 
boundaries made by circuit judges under a law since held invalid. 

H. B. 472 (Myers): Providing for state uniformity of school 
text books. 

H. B. 490 (Waller): Codifying attendance laws, and reduc- 
ing compulsory attendance age to six years. 

H. B. 516 (Franz): Amended Sec. 20 of Article II of city 
and village election act by striking out the provision in regard to 
cities having a population of less than 35,000, in the matter of 
school elections. 

H. B. 518 (Hoff): Provided for state uniformity of school 
text books. 

H. B. 521 (Miller): Provided for the compulsory retirement 
of = ers over 70 years of age under the Chicago teachers’ pen- 
sion law. 

H. B. 522 (O’Neill): Authorized the Department of Public 
Welfare to establish field units of psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
psychiatric social workers, which upon request of school boards 
were to visit schools and make examinations. 

H. B. 523 (O’Neill): Authorized school boards to ascertain 
annually the number of children retarded three or more years in 
school work, and encouraged such boards to establish special 
classes for such children. 

H. B. 566 (Johnson): Provided easy means for the inhabi- 
tants of any township or community high school distriet to vote 
themselves out of one district into another. 

H. B. 603 (O’Toole): Provided for a salary of $10,000 a 
year for each Chicago school board member, and that the term 
of such members might be terminated by the city council. 

H. B. 604 (Rush): Provided that vacancies on school boards 
might be filled by appointment by remaining members. 

H. B. 648 (Waller): Provided for celebrating Illinois Free 
School Centennial. 

H. B. 654 (Bennett): Provided for leave of absence to a 
student holding University of Illinois scholarship under certain 
conditions. 

H. B. 662 (Flagg): Provided for the change of boundaries 
of community high school districts by the county superintendent 
of schools upon petition. 

H. B. 665 (Church): Provided that the county superintendent 
of schools shall present a printed and bound copy of the Constitu- 
tion of the State, the Constitution of the United States, and the 
Declaration of Independence to each pupil in his county upon 
graduation from school. 

H. J. RB. No. 7 (La Porte): Proposing an amendment to the 
eae of the State to permit Bible reading im the public 
schools. 

8S. B. 24 (Kessinger): Provided for a severance tax on coal, 
oil and fluorspar, and for the proceeds to be turned into the state 
school fund. 

8. B. 27 (Kessinger): Provided for a tax on sales for future 
Sees and for the proceeds to be turned into the state school 

und. 

8. B. 50 (Hicks): Provided that all the school districts not 
under boards of education in each county be organized into one 
district under one board of education. 

8. B. 99 (Dailey): Provided for moderate and gradual in- 
creases in the qualifications of those entering the teaching pro- 
fession in Illinois. This was called the ‘‘Certification Bill.’’ 

8. B. 139 (Swift): Provided that all bond elections must be 
held at same time as general election, and that the proposition to 
issue bonds must by a majority equal to a majority of the 
number of votes cast for the candidate receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes for state office at that election. 
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8. B. 144 (Cuthbertson): Provided that boards of education 
might employ ee principals or superintendents for as much 
as three years at 

8. B. 215 (Outhberteon) : Extended powers of school trus- 
tees in changing boundaries of school districts to apply to com- 
munity and township high school districts. 

8. B. 217 ae 218 (Forrester): Provided for taking the 
Normal schools a the State Administrative Code and placing 
them under a State Normal School Board. 

S. B. 248 and 249 (Barbour): Provided for taking the ad- 
ministration of the schools for the deaf and dumb from the Code 
and placing them under the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

8. B. 251 (Cuthbertson): Stated the purposes of physical 
education and provided for the appointment of a state physical 
education director by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

8. B. 264 (Giberson): Provided that employers should not be 
considered as violating the child labor law if they accepted in good 
faith an erroneous age certificate. 

8. B. 283 (Dailey): Provided for the regulation of profes- 


sional correspondence schools by the Department of Registration 
and Education. 


8. B. 295 (McNay): Provided that territory annexed to any 
city wins Cauniladine ene Ghe anuie 05 the bamniaae Of 0 atten 
district should be annexed also to the school district. 

8. B. 302 (Mason): Codification of the compulsory attend- 
ance laws. 

8. B. 303 (Mason): Codification and clarification of the child 
labor laws. 

8. B. 330 (Dailey): Provided for an assistant to the County 
Superintendent of Schools at a minimum salary of $1,200 a year. 

8. B. 333 (Denvir): Provided for a tax on flu , the 
proceeds of which should be turned into the state school a. 

8S. B. 340 (Barr): Provided for an increase of $600 a year 
in the salary of each county superintendent of schools. 

8. — (Burgess): Provided for state uniformity of school 
text books. 


8. B. 374 (Searcy) : —— for state aid for deaf and 
dumb students in advanced schoo! 

8. B. 424 (Hicks): Provided for of boundaries of 
community and township high school districts by the county super- 
intendent of schools. 


8. B. 454 (Hicks): Providing a new basis for the appor- 
tionment of the state school fund. 

8. B. 463 (Hicks): Provided for » legislative Educational 
Commission, and appropriated $5,000 to pay its expenses. (Vetoed 
by the Governor.) 

There were probably thirty or forty other bills that 
might be called schools bills; but, since they were of little 
consequence or were not seriously considered, they are 
not listed here. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE LECTURES 


The I. S. T. A. has gone on record several times in 
favor of more study of social science by teachers and 
more teaching of it in all the schools. We believe the 
emphasis on this feature of our program is due to the 
understanding, vision and enthusiasm of Dean O. L. 
Manchester, Normal, Illinois, who has been on our board 
of directors for the last four years and was our presi- 
dent last year. 

Recently a list of the subjects of lectures by Mr. Man- 
chester fell into our hands, and we are publishing some 
of the subjects without any request from him. We do 
this because we believe it is a real service to superin- 
tendents and committees that are arranging programs 
for institutes, teachers’ meetings, lyceums, etc., and be- 
cause the delivery of such lectures will help carry out our 
association program and recommendations. Here are 
some of Mr. Manchester’s lecture subjects: 

The Mistakes of the Illinois Staff of the Educational 
Finance Inquiry Commission. 

The Findings of the Department of Research and 
Statisties of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 

A Constructive Plan for Tax Reform in Illinois, and 
How It Would Affect the Schools. 

Social and Educational Reconstruction. 
The School from the Sociological Standpoint. 
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Socializing the School Curriculum, and Socializing 
the Teacher. 

What Sociology Offers the School Teacher. 

The Schools and Our Social Problems. 

The Claim of Social Science to a Larger Place in Our 
School Curriculum. 

The Social Psychology of the School. 

Socialism or Competition. 

What is Justice in the Labor-Capital Controversy ? 


TAXATION INEQUALITIES AND THEIR 
RESULTS 


The Research Department of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association has recently worked out some striking 
facts concerning tax assessments. Not only is property 
assessed at much less than its ‘‘fair cash value,’’ but also 
certain classes of property bear unjust burdens in com- 
parison with other classes; and there are great inequal- 
ities in the assessment of even the same class of prop- 
erty. Below are compared the assessments of real es- 
tate in several counties and cities with the actual cash 
value. The ratios of assessed to true value here used are 
the average findings of the Tax Office of the C. & N. W. 
Railway Company after making exhaustive study of nu- 
merous transfers. 

Lands that sell for $10,000 in McHenry County have 
an equalized assessed value of $2,502; but in Lake 
County land of the same value is assessed at only $1,197. 
Therefore, with the present tax rate of 65 cents on the 
$100 for state purposes, the owner of $10,000 worth of 
land in McHenry County is paying a state tax of $16.26; 
while his Lake County neighbor with land of the same 
real value is paying a state tax of only $7.78. 

Under the same conditions, a Sangamon County land 
owner is assessed $2,892 and pays $18.81 in state taxes; 
but a Whiteside County land owner is assessed only 
$1,248 and pays $8.11 state taxes. 

A comparison of acre property with city lots in 22 
counties shows that $10,000 worth of the former is 
assessed at $2,003 and pays $13.02 state taxes; while the 
latter is assessed at $1,616 and pays $11.50 state taxes. 

But even in cities and villages there are wide differ- 
ences and great inequalities. The owner of $10,000 
worth of real estate in Springfield is assessed $2,334 and 
pays a state tax of $15.17; but the same actual value of 
real estate in Maywood is assessed at only $1,331 and 
pays $8.65 state taxes. In Belvidere $10,000 worth of 
real estate is assessed at $2,869 and pays $18.65 state 
taxes; the same value in Melrose Park is assessed at 
$1,067 and pays but $6.94 in state taxes. 

The struggle apparently is to get all the other classes 
of property assessed as low as the lowest and thus fur- 
ther violate the law, which says that property shall be 
assessed according to its fair cash value, instead of get- 
ting the low assessed property raised to comply with the 
law. For instance, last year an organization represent- 
ing one class found that the property of another class 
was assessed lower than theirs. But instead of asking 
that the low assessed property be raised to comply with 
the law, the members of the organization asked that their 
own property be reduced to the assessment rates of the 
class that was ‘‘getting by’’ in an easy manner. Of 
course the hiding and non-assessment of a few billion 
dollars worth of intangible property accelerates this 
downward trend in assessment of tangible wealth. This 
downward trend and the inequalities accompanying it 
have brought us to a breakdown of the tax system. 
People who have tangible property or who give in an 
honest assessment are complaining bitterly and our pub- 
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lic institutions are beginning to suffer. Something must 
be done to enforce the law equally and impartially, or a 
new, equitable and enforceable law must be enacted. 
—I. 8. T. A. News Service. 


ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
Mrs. Minnie H. Prince, Downers Grove, IU., 
Contributing Editor 








THE CHILD AND ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL 


There are about 20,000,000 children enrolled in the 
publie schools in the United States; 16,000,000 of these 
are in average daily attendance. 

The American City Bureau Report of March, 1921, 
states that for every 100 boys and girls enrolled in school 
at nine years old, 94 will be present when the group is 
thirteen years old, 81 will be present at fourteen years 
of age, 62 of them at fifteen years of age, and only 36 
at sixteen years of age. 

What are the causes of non-attendance? The Parent- 
Teacher Association has awakened to several of the 
causes. First, ‘‘ Health is the first of all liberties.’’ How 
many of our children are physically fit when they enter 
school in September? How many have defects that 
could be corrected? We have learned that 70 per cent 
die from preventable causes before they are of school 
age. ‘‘These children shall have their rights of child- 
hood health and happiness, instead of the injustice which 
gives them disease and death.’’ 

Every association in our state has been requested to 
enter the competition for a One Hundred Per Cent Per- 
fect Class entering the first grade. All children enter- 
ing this contest, are examined by a competent physician, 
defects recorded and corrections made before they enter 
school. The Delineator has offered a prize to the asso- 
ciation conducting the most successful and best managed 
campaign. 

All thrifty parents examine the children’s wardrobe 
to see that the children’s shoes, hosiery, dresses and suits 
are in order before entering school in September. Why 
not know the most vital of all, the condition of the body? 


Since the parents wish to send the child to school . 


physically fit, will the teachers see that the children have 
sufficient light and pure air? For nothing affects the 
health so quickly as impure air and insufficient light. 

Cause Two. Parents and teachers have been amiss in 
their understanding of the child, his nature and his 
needs. The Children’s Foundation is co-operating with 
our organization, and we are organizing study circles 
throughout the state using the volume of ‘‘The Child, 
His Nature and His Needs’’ as a basis for our study. 

This year, we are going to concentrate our energies 
on the pre-school age and high school period, the one 
necessary to sound health, the other so important in pre- 
paring the youth for his vocation. 

Cause Three. In the first, second and third grade 
work the teachers understand the child and present the 
subjects to be taught in an interesting way so that the 
child understands; he is working with fundamental or 
framework facts which are simple and easily understood. 
In the upper grades he is given his books and is supposed 
to become interested in minor details. If the teacher 
does not understand the child, the subject or the way to 
interest the child in minor details, he then loses interest 
in school and hates to go to school. 
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Cause Four. Children do not have the required num- 
ber of hours for sleep each day. To be good thinkers and 
have a clear mind we all need sleep. 

Cause Five. The lack of good musie and good books 
in the home. Good books are our mental food. We ab- 
sorb the ideas that form the substance of our reading as 
surely as we swallow the food for our bodies. If our di- 
gestion is good we eliminate the evil and absorb into our 
mental system the good. Hence the importance of hav- 
ing the highest ideals before the child, so that he will 
detect the counterfeit, and have a clean mind as well as 
a clean body. ‘‘Good music flows from courageous 
hearts, it unifies and magnetizes all who participate, it 
keeps them in the ways of noble endeavor.’’ 

Sixth Cause. Boys and girls should choose the right 
course in high school if they wish to be interested in their 
work. Parents and teachers should guide them and not 
forget what an important part the choosing of the right 
course plays in the child’s preparation for his life work. 
The boy or girl who does not expect to go to college, 
should choose a different course from the boy preparing 
for a professional life. 

Our nation is learning that every boy and girl should 
be trained to be a home maker. To know how to choose 
their companion for life. 

When the parents and teachers of Illinois realize that 
their work is strictly co-operative each helping and sup- 
plementing the work of the other, then the results will be 
obtained in preparing the ideal citizen for his life work. 

_In pioneer days, the home was all important and 
trained the child for the simple life of that day. At 
the present time, the school is attempting that work al- 
most unaided by the home. Neither can succeed without 
the other. 

That is why 60,000 parents, mostly mothers, are 
members of the P.-T. A., ready and willing to assist the 
teachers in training our girls and boys for the ideal life. 

EsTe.Le L. KicBrivg, 
President of the Parent-Teacher Association. 


CONFERENCE OF DISTRICT FOUR 


The conference of District Four will be held in Gales- 
burg, Friday, Oct..2, starting at 9:30 in the morning. 
Mrs. J. S. Drake, 
Regional Director. 


1129 Twelfth Avenue, Moline. 








SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
By J. W. Becxzs 
Managing Director [inois Tuberculosis Association 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE NEW 
STATE COURSE 


The Illinois State Course of Study, Seventh Revision, 
will be placed in the hands of the teachers of the state 
with the opening of schools in September. The new 
course presents many changes in keeping with the ad- 
vances made in the profession, and to meet the demands 
of the times. While the course is written primarily for 
the rural and village schools, it will at the same time 
prove most helpful to superintendents, principals and 
teachers of grade schools. With slight modification, it 
will be found an excellent course for the grades. 

Perhaps in the treatment of no other subjeet has 
there been so radical departure from former editions as 
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in the presentation of health teaching. From the formal 
physiology of other years, which meant little in the lives 
of the children, this subject now deals with health prac- 
tice and correct habit formation, motivated through 
play, drama, project and other devices. 

The course in health education for the eight grades 
was written by H. D. Waggoner, Ph.D., Department of 
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Large enough to cover the important news 
Concise enough to be studied through 


One magazine suitable for high school use 
answers that description: 


Biology of the Western State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois, and Miss Alice Jean Patterson, Department of 
Nature Study, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. The course runs through the eight grades. The 
years seven and eight are devoted more especially to 
formal physiology and public health. 

The course for the first six grades is correlated with 
nature study. In the last two years it is made a more 
formal subject. On pages 47 to 49, Miss Patterson pre- 
sents the aims and plan of the course with valuable sug- 
gestions. Following this statement a course is outlined 
for each of the first six years in correlation with the na- 
ture study course. Under the subject of Health Edu- 
eation, Prof. Waggoner issues a statement on pages 49 
to 53. This statement serves as a key to the course and 
supplements the statement by Miss Patterson. Under 
the same subject the formal courses for grades seven and 
eight are given in the respective years. 2 

Miss Patterson says: 

‘*In the first four grades nature study and health education 
are treated in the same course. In the fifth and sixth grades the 


health studies are emphasized during the winter quarters, but 
health habits, records, weight and measurements, etc., find a place 


in the program throughout the year.’’ 
The following paragraphs are quoted from Prof. 
Waggoner’s statements : 


‘* Aim—A healthy body is a great asset and the teacher has 
an important part to play in the guidance of the children so that 


WorldsteNews 


WEEKLY Review 


Entering its fourth year. 
Indorsed by educators from coast to coast. 


Eight pages of good paper, well printed. Abun- 
dant maps, cartoons and pertinent photographs. 
Monthly test questions, quarterly index and loose- 
leaf binders, if desired. 


The lowest priced magazine suitable for Junior 
or Senior High School use. 


Write for free copies for classroom trial, mention- 
ing number of students. 


In clubs of 25 or more subscriptions, only two 
cents a copy weekly 


WORLD NEWS 


Dept. 2 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 


50 South Third Street 
Columbus, Ohio 














Easier, More Effective Teaching with— 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 








In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be with- 
out this wonderfully helpful and inspiring educa- 
tional magazine. If you will mail the coupon 
below AT ONCE, your subscription will start 
with the tember number and you need not 
pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 











Supplies an abundance of practical, usable 
material for the primary, intermediate 
and grammar grades. 
Masterpieces of art in full color with 
material for class study. 


Editorial contributions by the foremost 
educators. 


* Several pages of best entertainment 
material each month. 


Many other helpful departments and special 
features covering all branches of 
school work. 
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We also publish over 400 books for Teachers 
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this goal may be reached by an ever-increasing number of those 
who pass through the public schools. No one can question but 
that the child's physicel health may be greatly benefited through 
attention tothe formation of correct health habits that will per 


disease and injury in other ways. Much emphasis, then, should 
be placed upon exercises that will aid in the production’ of this 
healthy body.’’ 

** Health Education and Habits—The fundamental outcome 
of health education in the les is to be found in the proper ap- 
preciation of the value of th and in the formation of correct 
health habits. In general, scientific facts relating to the struc- 
ture and physiology of the body, the food, human diseases, and 
the like, should be used only so far as it is necessary to do so in 
order to give a basis for the health habits to be acquired. Facts 
should be taught, not as an end in themselves, but as a means that 
leads up to the formation of health habits. The teacher should 
definitely understand that the ultimate outcome of the course in 
Health Education does not consist in the memorizing of facts and 
being able to recite glibly upon them but rather that the child 
should acquire permanent health habits.’’ 

‘*The Formation of Habits—Habits are formed only through 
long continued repetition. Consequently, methods miust be used 
in the health work that will enable the teacher to follow up the 
definite lessons presented until the child acquires the habits de- 
sired. Lessons upon the habits of personal cleanliness, for ex- 
ample, are scarcely worth while unless they are followed up day 
after day and month after month until they find expression in the 
habits of the child. The teacher should use every available means 
to have the child practice the health rules at all times, not only 
while at school, but also at home.’” 
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Mr. Waggoner highly recommends the use of the 
Modern Health Crusade as a method in teaching health 
habits. The Modern Health Crusade has been in general 
use in the schools of the state for a number of years. 
That it now receives official recognition is a compliment 
to the Illinois Tuberculosis Association, the director and 
distributor for the state. Mr. Waggoner also suggests 
that every teacher secure a copy of the book ‘*Health 
Training in Schools’’ which also is supplied by the State 


-Tuberenlosis Association. It has been suggested that 


this book might well be adopted by the Reading Circle 
Board. 


The health course offered has been most wonderfully 
enriched in the practical things that mean better habits 
of living for the boys and girls. The wide-a-wake teacher 
will find it a continual delight to direct the children in 
their quest for health through play, drama, song and 
project. 

Since in some counties nature study, with which the 
health course is correlated in the lower grades, is not a 
required subject in the rural and village schools, it would 
be unfortunate if the work were omitted. The solution 
here rests with the county superintendent. If he will in- 
clude the subject of Health Education in his monthly or 
bi-monthly examinations, and incorporate the course in 
his county manual, this question will be solved. 
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With coal occupying the front pages of 
the newspapers and with the question * O 
whether it will occupy our basements this 
winter, Dr. Edward T. Devine’s study of 


the coal situation in his new book, 


COAL, 


is a book for the public—particularly the 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


COAL, by Dr. Edward T. Devine, is 
divided into five parts, as follows: Part 
One, the Characters in the Drama of 
Coal; Part Two, the Anthracite Industry, 
labor, working conditions, wages and in- 
come, standards of living, wastes, capital, 
margins and profits; Part Three, the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Mining Industry; Part 
Four, the Transportation and Marketing 
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of Coal; Part Five, What Can Be Done. 





active citizen. 


—— 


Part Five is probably the part in which 








Cloth, more than 300 pages 
Price, $3.00 a Copy 


Your Side of the Coal Question 


A Much Needed Study of the Coal Situation 
by a member of the United States Coal 
Commission 














American Review Service Press, 
509-11-13 North East Street, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 








Enter my advance order for 
of COAL, by Edward T. Devine. 
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Street and Number 
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the active citizen will be most interested. 
Here the author discusses: 


Dubious Remedies 

What Owners Can Do 

What Operators Can Do 

What Miners Can Do 

What Pennsylvania Can Do 

What the Railroads Can Do 

What You and I Can Do 

What the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Can Do 

What the President and Congress 
Can Do 

~ “What the Dealers Can Do 

What the United States Coal Com- 
mission Did 

Final Words— 
What Conflict Cannot Do 


The humanizing quality of Doctor 
Devine’s discussion of this important topic 
will delight citizens who are interested in 
any angle of the coal question, whether as 
operator, miner, dealer, or consumer. 


On Sale at All Leading Book Stores 
Price, $3.00 a copy 
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HEART OF THE VALLEY 
By Charlotte Scoones 
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Address 
EDWARD J. SMITH, 208 S. Washington, St., Peoria, Ill. 








TREE OF MEMORY 
An Armistice Day Pageant 
By Grace C. Moses 

The planting of a tree in memory of the world war 
heroes. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 
Send for catalogue of Pageants, Folk Dances, 
Games, Athletics 
A.S. Barnes and Co., ? W. 45th St. N. Y. 
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Announcing 
the new 
Spencer 
Film Slide 
Projector and Service 
yas aed compact and easily 
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made possible a great new 
service. 
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History or America. By Carl Russell Fish. 
1925, New York, American Book Com- 
pany. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 570. 

HEALTH AND SAFETY IN THE NEw CURERICU- 
LuM, by E. George Payne. 1925, New 
York, American Viewpoint Society, Ine. 
Cloth. Pp. 318. : 

Cuiass Record Book, by Harry I. Hadsell. 
1925, Chicago, Ginn and Company. Cloth. 

SrmpP.iFriep SCHOOL ACCOUNTING, by Arthur 
J. Peel. 1925, Milwaukee, Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. Cloth. Pp. 118. 

PRAYERS FOR Boys, Herbert C. Alleman. 
1925, Philadelphia, Henry Altemus Co. 
Cloth. Pp. 64. 

CuHILD-LipraRy Reapers, Book Eight, by 
William H. Elson and Mary H. Burris. 
1925, Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 560. 

ELEMENTS OF COMMERCIAL ENGLISH, by J. 
L. Sebre. 1925, New York, American 
Book Company. "Cloth. Pp. 414. 

THE Book oF THE Happy WARRIOR, By 
Henry Newbolt. 1925, New York, Long- 
ae On and Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 


Anson’s VOYAGE AROUND THE WorLD, 1740- 
4, By Lord Anson. 1925, New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co. Cloth, Pp. 163. 

Voyaces oF Sm Francis DRAKE AND SR 
Homrrey Giisert, By Richard Hakluyt. 
1925, New York, "Longmans, Green and 
Company. Cloth. Pp. 148. 

Heroes OF Frencu History, by Louise 
Creighton. 1925, New York, Longmans, 
— and Co. Cloth. Ilustrated. Pp. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 1925, 
Washington, Government Printing Office. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 578. 

ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF THE 
Hie ScHoon, By Franklin W. Johnson. 
a Boston, Ginn and Co. Cloth. Pp. 

THE MAKING oF AmeERicA, by Grace Vollin- 
tine, 1925, Boston, Ginn and Company. 
Cloth. Tllustrated. Pp. 270. 
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If Practical Drawing Books and 
materials are in your pupils’ hands, 
you are entitled to our free Monthly 
Lesson Outlines. 


These outlines not only assist you 
to present Drawing successfully, but 
they correlate Drawing and your other 
subjects in such a way as to enrich 
them. all. 


Ask your Superintendent to send for 
form used in requisitioning outlines 
appropriate to each grade. 


—We Sell Supplies and Aids of 
Worth and Economy— 
Send for our New Catalog 
PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 
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for the 1925 revision. 





Geography Notebooks 


By Ridgley and Others For 


UPPER GRADES 


50c 


2. South America, Europe and Asia 50c 
3. Af., Australia and Adv. World 60c 


These notebooks are designed to accompany any textbook in Geogra- 
phy. They are also designed to follow the Illinois State Course of Study 


For High Schools 


PHYSIOGRAPHY, list price 50c. A new notebook which develops 
the modern trend of Physiography teaching. 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, list price 50c. This notebook is de- 
signed to meet the needs of the work in the commercial geography class. 

The above notebooks will help your classes in their geography work. 
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AMERICAN SHORT SrToriEs, By James F. 
Royster. 1925, Chicago, Scott, Foresman 
and Co., Cloth. Pp. 342. 

Suvemnc GAMES AND Dritis, Chester Gep- 
pert Marsh. 1925, New York, A. 8B. 
Barnes and Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 
162. 

Les AmeEnicains Cuez Nous. By Eugene 
Brieux, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary by Irving Lysander Foster. 
1925, Boston, Ginn and Company. Cloth. 
Pp. 169. 

A FreNon Reaper, By Olin H. Moore and 
Robert Foure. 1925, Boston, Ginn and 
Company. Cloth. Pp. 19%. 

THE PsycHoLogy oF ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION, By A. S. Edwards. 1925, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth. Pp. 333. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC FRENOH, Eric 
Viele Greenfield and Herman Babson. 
1925, Boston, Ginn and Company. Cloth. 
Pp. 325. 

TEACHING SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOLS, By 
Elliot B. Downing. 1925, Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. "Cloth. Pp. 185. 

CONTEMPORARY VERSE, By A. Marion Mer- 
rill and Grace E. W. Sprague. Cloth. 
1925, Boston, —" Brown and Co. Iilus- 
trated. Pp. 3 

Tue First . Bony * ScIrENCE, Revised Edi- 
tion, By John C. Hessler. 1925, Chicago, 
Benj. H. Sanborn and Co. Cloth. Tilus- 
trated. Pp. 576. 
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ALBER 


Fortieth year. We need well 
oom syek. 


= oy Re ee 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


prepared teachers for Public School, Normal School and 
Our many clients pay highest salaries. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 


Symes Bidg., Denver; 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane 











CLINTON, IOWA 


FREE REGISTRATION 


SPECIALISTS ES 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3:% 


C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


TERRITORY "$.2.qo re ST 


a eet Sehds. “Best places. 


All States. a 











panying the set of blocks. 


Story Building with Blocks 


An innovation in devices for teaching reading which will stimulate 
the interest of the pupil and prove of material help to the teacher. 


All blocks are numbered and sentences are formed by arranging two or more blocks 
in a sequence of numbers as provided in the “Key to Sentences,” a booklet accom- 


Each block rotates, so that with a combination of three or four blocks, it is possible 


8275 


Thirty-two wooden blocks, 
one inch square, printed six 
sides with words and letters 
of the alphabet, one word or 
one letter on each surface of 
each block; and two half 
blocks bearing punctuation 
marks. The vocabulary totals 
150 of the simplest words 
used in teaching reading, in- 
cludes every part of speech 
and makes use of every letter 
in the alphabet. 
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Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$10 to $300 
on plain note without endorser 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed can borrow 
money of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle“ 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 


No credit references required. 
No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. We make loans any- 
where in the state and the entire 
transaction can be arranged by 
mail. 

We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State supervision should convince 
you of our reliability. 


ae 


Established 1883 


Chicago} Mortgage Loan Co. | 








(Not a Corporation) 


22 West Monree St. cabal tana, 
Phenes Randelph 6358 and 6359 and 6360 





to form a great variety of sentences by simply “rotating” or turning one or more blocks 
to different positions. Put up in durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.60. Mailing weight, 2 ibs. 





THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
in stamps for which please send me the article referred ‘to above. 











Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 


INQUIRY BLANK 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate 
me to borrow or put me to any expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow, & 





























